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A SUNRISE SONG. 


BY EDEN PIILLPOTTS. 


peng a star upon the granite far 
away, far away, 


There’s a pearl hid in the mist, so cold and grey : 


*Tis a maiden, golden-eyed, 

Stealing up the mountain side. 
For to seek another little new-born Day, 
For to seek and find a little new-born Day. 


There’s a glory on the granite far away, far away, - 
There’s a rainbow where the mist was cold 
and grey. 
For, within a falcon’s nest, 
On the porphyry’s wild crest, 
Happy Dawn has found another new-born Day, 
Happy Dawn has kissed a little new-born Day. 
145 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PARIS "STUDIOS _ _~ 
‘ BY THE LATE CHARLES YRIARTE : : 
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The late Charles Yriarte, the author of the following article, was one of the most famous of 
modern French art critics. He was the adviser of the fourth Marquis of Hertford, and also of 
Sir Richard Wallace, in the purchase of the pictures and other objects of art which now comprise 
the noble collection at Hertford Ilouse. The following article, and a second one on Jean Frangois 
Millet, were M. Yriarte’s last literary work, and were completed a few weeks before his death. 
The second paper will be published in an early number of this Magazine. 

Ep. P. M. M. 


ITHOUT making any invidious comparison, it is not to be denied that 
the young French artists of forty years ago were infinitely more 
enthusiastic than those of the present day. A great poet, an illustrious 

painter, an eloquent orator, or an eminent musician, was considered a being 
altogether apart ; we were proud to elbow him in the crowd, and were seized with 
emotion when we saw him in the street, as though one of the Immortals from 
Olympus had suddenly appeared to us. Born towards the close of the Romantic 
epoch, we had inherited all its ardour, and we were filled with the ambition of 
producing something which should leave traces of our existence. Riches were in 
our eyes of less value than fame. Surrounded as we were by teachers such as 
Michelet, Lherminier, Arago, Edgardo Quinet, Cousin, and many others who led 
unostentatious lives devoted exclusively to science and art, we took them as our 
models. Work for its own sake, more than any problematic remuneration in 
money, fired us with zeal. 


THE DECAY OF THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The beginning of the century had seen the triumph of the Classical School, 
and the works of the feintres galants of the Eighteenth century, the delightful 
portrait painters, the elegant draughtsmen who portrayed Society in the days of 
Louis XVI., had fallen into disrepute, and were then as much despised as they 
are now sought after and held up to admiration. They had been replaced by 
David, Lethitre, Girodet, and others, who, returning to the chaste study of the 
nude, strove to substitute a fictitious travesty of antiquity, borrowed from Grecian 
and Roman art. ‘The First Empire had, however, scarcely disappeared before 
146 
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a reaction set in; and those who had most lauded the Classical School— Baron 
Gros, Guérini, Gérard, and Prud’hon—were roused to life, and in contrast to 
L’Enlevement des Sabines (“'The Rape of the Sabines”) and the AHoraces et 
Curiaces by David—who, it may be added, himself disavowed his early work, 
and increased his reputation by his painting Ze Sacre de Napoleon J (“The 
Coronation of Napoleon I.”)—produced Les Pestiférés de Jaffa (‘‘ Pestilence at Jaffa”) 
and the Battle of Lylau. Gericault, with his Radeau de la Méduse (“ Raft 
from the Medusa”) and his Cu/rasster, stormed the Classical citadel, and in 
1822 Eugétne Delacroix, then barely twenty-four years of age, painted his Dante 
et Virgile aux Enfers. 

This was the dawn of the Romantic School, which Monsieur, Thiers (at that 
time an art critic) announced to the men of the Restoration. The new school 
grew in strength, taking its subjects from Dante, Byron, and Shakespeare, and 
its inspiration from, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo. Painters and 





Dante et Virgile aux Enfers. By Delacroix. 


sculptors united with the writers of the day, as at the time of the first Renascence, 
when artists drew their ideas from Humanists and were inspired by them. In 
short, after a combined attack of the forces of intelligence against the spirit of 
reaction, which had so disastrously substituted conventionality for real life, the new 
school (begun in 1820) fought the good fight for nearly thirty years, and finally 
triumphed at the moment of the Revolution of 1848. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STUDIOS. 
During these thirty years the Academy of Fine Arts, which had been re- 
organised by Bonaparte and divided into different sections of painting, sculpture, 
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engraving, architecture, and music, became the scapegoat of the Romantic 
School. In the eyes of the neophytes it was the personification of classical 
art, and therefore a butt for their attacks and sarcasms. ‘The youth of the day 
—youth is ever cruel—loaded it with all the sins of Israel, and indulged in 
the strangest abuse, comparing the sham Leonidas, Horaces, and Philoctetes, 
in their chlamyses and headpieces, to the fompiers, or firemen, who dash through 
the flames in their helmets, and using the word “pompier” as a symbol and 
insult to designate the ancient art. Every composition or figure drawn from 
classical art was branded by that name. Literature and the fine arts leagued 
together and lent a mutual support. ‘The first representations of a play at 
the theatres in Paris became warlike engagements: clans and_ brigades were 
organised, passwords and watchwords were issued for the day, night councils were 
held, in which the morrow’s strategy was discussed and combatants cheered 
and encouraged. The conspirators affected fantastic costumes, and_ wore 
their hair and beards in peculiar shapes, as was the fashion of the pallid zsthetes 
of the ‘Eighties. According to Alfred de Musset’s words, those who “ des 
Grecs défunts balayaient le rivage” did not confine themselves to scorning 
those who “‘a’un potgnard sanglant fouillaient le Moyen-adge” ; but after exhausting 
a whole vocabulary of insults, including the most terrible of all—‘“ You will die 
a member of the Institute ”"—they often came to blows, and the first night of 
a play would often end for the combatants in police-cells. 

As a natural consequence the French Academy at Rome, the Vil/a Medicis, 
which for so many years was an object of ambition to the pupils of the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris (indeed, most of the artists who have made their mark 
during the last century have passed through its portals), was included by 
the earlier fanatical Romantics in the disdain they professed for the 
Academy in Paris. However, by oné of those strange inconsistencies of human 
nature, several of those who had led on the assault ended by coveting the 
honour of a seat under the venerable cupola. Not that they were ready to 
burn what they had adored, nor to adore what they had burned, but, by a 
natural law of evolution, that which had been considered heretical thirty years 
earlier had now become orthodox. 


THE ORDER oF “ THE ONIONS.” 


Before making a breach in the walls and forcibly entering the fortress, the battle 
fought was long and furious; it may even be said that the struggle still continues 
at the present day, as if the conspirators of the Roman set, the Academicians 
who have passed through the Villa Medicis, had sworn and renewed some secret 
oath with each successive generation to uphold and defend the orthodox view. 
In truth, tradition says that sixty years ago the prizemen met together in an 
hostel at the gates of Rome, and after dispatching with youthful animation and 
appetite a roast kid smothered in onions (of the kind called sweet onions) relieved 
by piferin, and emptying many fat-bellied flasks of Orvieto wine, they solemnly 
bound themselves by an oath, infer pocula, to vote for one another whenever they 
should present themselves for election to the Institute. Each laureate painter 
who became a member was bound to call up the one next to him on the 
promotion list: a painter would name a sculptor, a musician, an architect, or an 
engraver from among his former comrades; all would lend a hand to their 
brothers in art, and this was to continue till the last of them should have passed 
through the breach. ‘The conspirators, in course of time, took the name of the 





“‘The Raft from the Medusa.” By Gericault. 
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savoury mess they 
had _ partaken of, 
and one by one 
“the Onions,” as 
they were called, 
donned the green, 
palm-embroidered 
uniform of the Insti- 
tute. When, there- 
fore, Eugene Dela- 
croix, a_ self-made 
man, a stranger to 
schools and coteries, 
presented himself 
for election to the 
Institute, although 
he had already 
painted Dante et 
Virgile, Les Femmes 
a’ Alger (“ Algerian 
Women”), Za Voce 
Juive (“The Jewish 
Wedding”), the 
Massacre of Scio, 
and many _ other 
important pictures, 
“the Onions” closed 
its ranks, and the 
rising in arms re- 
sulted in four suc- 
cessive failures for 
the candidate. It 
was only in 1857, 
after having been 
created Knight of 
the Legion of Xe 
Honour in 1834, La Fée aux Perles. By Diaz. 

Officer in 1846, and (From the Louvre. 

Commander in 1855 

—a rank superior to that of most of the members of the Institute—that the 
Academy of Fine Arts opened its doors to him. 

Notwithstanding this, ‘the Onions” sometimes did good work, as the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855 (a date memorable in the annals of French art) clearly 
proved. The names of some of the members of the Institute, in the different 
sections of fine art, stood out bravely amid the vast collection of exhibited 
works, and showed that they were first-rate artists, worthy of being classed 
with the old masters. And yet these very names had been scoffed at and 
derided by the independent thinkers, who claimed to free themselves from all 
traditions of the past! Amongst these was Ingres, now definitely classed as a 
great painter, and whose portrait of Armand Bertin, editor of the paper Zes Dééats, 
is hung in the Louvre, and considered almost equal to any of Raphael’s works 
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and capable of holding its own against the portraits of Leo X. and Julian II. 
Heim (almost forgotten in his lifetime) astonished the younger generation with 
his “ Charles X. distributing Rewards to French Artists,’ as Decamps and Paul 
Huet did likewise, and Eugene Delacroix (rejected by the Institute) stood out 
unrivalled. The artist was avenged, for, as Jean Jacques Rousseau says, he ‘‘ poured 
torrents of light on his obscure traducers.” Nevertheless, Ingres misunderstood 
Delacroix. Alarmed at the frenzied passion, the abrupt gestures, the strange cries 
and fevered movements which made his hand tremble, and a kind of diabolical 
tone that characterises some of his works (like his series of illustrations for 
Goethe’s Faust), Ingres had said: “I cannot look at Delacroix; he smells of 
brimstone,” and covered his face when he passed before his finest works. 

Then came a whole tribe of young, independent artists: Decamps, Camille 
Roqueplan, Marilhat, Rousseau, Dupré, Diaz, Couture, and sculptors like David 
d’Angers, Rude (the creator of the colossal bas-relief of the Arc de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile), Barye (the devoted admirer of wild animals, with his lions, panthers, 
elephants, and tigers), who were now deemed worthy of taking their place by the side 
of the great masters, to the surprise of those who had ignored and proscribed them. 


Paris DIVIDED. 

From about the year 1848 to 1867 the whole artistic world of Paris—painters, 
sculptors, and engravers—lived in two distinct quarters of the city far removed 
from each other, divided by the Seine and on the outskirts of the town. ‘To the 
north, on the right bank, the studios, situated either on the top storey of an 
ordinary dwelling-house or on the ground-floor of houses specially built for them 
in squares or avenues, were scattered over the vast district comprised by the Rue 
des Martyrs, from the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette to the top of Montmartre 
and the Avenue de Clichy. On the left bank they were grouped around the 
Luxembourg and the slopes of the Montagne Sainte Geneviéve, stretching along 
the great Boulevard Montparnasse, and straggling down to the quays in the 
direction of the Institute and the Rue de Bac. This left bank was more 
frequented than the right one, and was considered pre-eminent, both by tradition 
as the seat of the Schools of Fine Arts, the headquarters of the larger Institute, 
the larger studios, the Sorbonne, the School of Medicine, and as the nearest to 
the museums and /e great centre of learning. Within this large circle one 
quarter, and more particularly one street, that of Fleurus, was the rallying point, 
and had given its name to the whole of that artistic region. A painter or sculptor 
who went from the right to the left bank, either on an idle stroll or to see a 
friend, would say to his neighbour: “Are you coming to Fleurus?” On the 
other hand, when an artist of the left bank “went on a spree” to the right side 
of the river, he would announce his intention of going to the Quartier Bréda, or 
Notre Dame de Lorette, or St. Georges, or later on to the new Athens. ‘These 
names represented the subdivisions of the districts on the right bank. Students 
paid friendly visits from one side to the other, but in reality their lives were 
distinct ; it was undertaking a kind of journey almost like leaving one’s own 
country to cross the bridges, and the two sets were only thoroughly united at the 
moment of the annual exhibitions, which until 1855 had no permanent building 
devoted to them. 

The sculptors were far more numerous on the left than on the right bank, and their 
studios extended towards Montparnasse and the Rue de Vaugirard. The /ta/ians— 
that is, the specialists of the mse au point—marble cutters, carvers, and modellers, 
the indispensable collaborators in statuary art, dwelt there, near at hand to their 
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patrons. These latter sought, as at present, some waste land, where they could 
build temporary sheds easily vacated when the quarter became more civilised. 


THE DREsS OF THE STUDENTS. 

The customs and manners on the two banks were similar as regards the students, 
for they all went out into the streets dressed in their jerseys, caps, white blouses, 
and even bare-headed. Sometimes the jersey would be red ; and I remember that 
on the morning of December 2nd, 1851, as our batch of students went out in a 
body, according to custom, to breakfast at their tavern, a squadron of cavalry 
that was clearing the street in order to prevent barricades, catching sight of our 
bare heads and red shirts, took us for insurgents, and nearly rode us down. 

In 1855 what is called the successful artist had hardly made his appearance ; no 
doubt the end had been reached, and after repeated successes a commanding position 





Sortie de Forét. By Rousseau. 


had been attained ; but the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in the buttonhole was 
rare, the sight of the Officer’s rosette on the breast of a painter was a most unusual 
event, and the broad ribbon of a Commander remained a myth, even for the most 
celebrated artists. It was only after the Exhibition in 1855 that the most distinguished 
were promoted to this dignity, and became, as it were, Senators of Art. 
Notwithstanding this, their manners were unpretending, easy, and unaffected, 
with a spice of Bohemianism which was not unpleasant. If the days of the 
Bousingots of 1830 to 1840 were passed, if the long hair, baggy trousers, and 
broad-brimmed hats were no longer the fashion still, a painter or sculptor could 
never have been mistaken for a stockbroker, nor even a member of the Institute 
for a Privy Councillor. Some trifling difference of costume, a jauntier gait than 
that of the ordinary citizen, in short, a dash of originality, marked the difference 
between an artist, even the most peaceful and orderly, and a man of the world. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL PAINTERS. 


The schools of art were far less numerous than at the present day, a woman 
painter was a curiosity, and it required an irresistible vocation to devote oneself 
to art, which held out only a vague prospect of fame and no settled future, and 
exposed its votaries to all the vicissitudes of an impecunious existence. There 
were not, in those days, any of the elegant private houses with artists’ studios, 
such as now line the Boulevard Malesherbes and the Avenue de Villiers (which, 
indeed, at that time were but waste land)—buildings gained by the brush, the 
chisel, or the pen! Nor were there in Paris any halls—separate gigantic studios— 
such as those along the formerly exterior boulevards, the Boulevard Bineau and Park 
of Neuilly, now used by wealthy painters for the working of enormous canvases. 
It was reserved to this fin-de-sitcle generation to behold an artist riding his own 
thoroughbred, or driving in his well-appointed brougham or victoria, the fruits of 
his labour. First Meissonier, and then Gérome and Carolus Durana, the great 
portrait painter who (even before Monsieur Chartrain) discovered America, the 
artist whom the Pope Leo XIII. dubbed “ Apelles” in the two Latin verses written 
under his own portrait, and more recently Benjamin Constant, fashionable just 
now in the Bostonian world; but these, with Monsieur Gustave Jacquet, are 
probably the only artists who have made such a goodly show. 


STUDIOS AND MASTERS. 

The larger studios—private schools where painting, sculpture, and architecture 
were studied under the supervision of distinguished masters—were for the most 
part situated on the left bank of the river. Spacious premises with a good light 
in some quiet spot not too far from the Institute, with some casts from the antique 
and from life, a few stools, and a trestle for the models, made up the whole outlay 
for the establishment. The master was invariably chosen from among the members 
of the despised Institute, not only because their talent was undeniable, but also 
because they had votes in the election for the School of Fine Arts, at that time 
dependent on the Institute. 


THE PRIX DE Rome. 


The ambition of the students was to obtain a Prix de Rome—that is, a State 
scholarship held for five years with residence in the Villa Medicis at Rome. The 
most proficient students were summoned and required to make a sketch from a 
given programme. Ulysses, Homer, Decius, Leonidas, Agrippina, Nero, Cesar, 
Octavius, Julia, the ancient myths, and episodes drawn from Plutarch and Tacitus, 
were the principal subjects ; and we have only to cast a glance round the collection 
at the School of Fine Arts, on the series of laureate works displayed for nearly a 
century, to see how trite and hackneyed a subject “des Grecs défunts balaye le 
rivage” had become. As for the architects, instead of setting them to study 
the requirements of everyday life, and making them grasp the meaning and spirit 
of modern edifices, pantheon and palzstra were demanded of them. Then, 
after having worn the laurel wreath, the students would return from Greece or 
Rome with their minds filled with the spirit of antiquity, and their first patron 
would probably be some retired notary who would submit to them the question 
of a partition wall, or a manufacturer who would order some workshops, or a 
provincial municipality in want of a slaughterhouse; then indeed they had to 
descend from Olympian heights, and abandon the Paros marble for ordinary stone 
and mortar. 
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Winning the Grand Prix de Rome was the opening of a future ; it ensured five 
years of independence and meditation, and extended the field of work. Brought 
into contact, at the Villa Medicis and the Academy of Athens, with the great 
masters of Italy and Greece, the students there laid the foundations of lifelong 
friendships. The sculptor, painter, musician, engraver, and architect, on their 
return to France, lent each other their mutual support, and the first who succeeded 
pushed on his former 
comrades. Anarchi- 
tect especially was 
better able to help 
on his friends, for if 
he had a_ building 
to erect he could 
call in the aid of 
the sculptor or the 
decorator ; a painter 
could assist an en- 
graver; as for a poor 
musician, he was the 
plaything of time 
and chance,—none 
of those he had 
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known under the , oa 
sunny sky of Italy 7 — . 6 OS 
could offer him a 0 Si ‘y eBid. 
an orchestra for his 

symphony, or even a 

poem for his music. 

It must not, how- 
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supporter of the Lion. By Barye (The Tuileries, Paris.) 
conventions, and 
therefore bound by tradition, if not by a personal oath, to assist throughout his career 
his musician, as well as zs sculptor, Azs architect, and zs engraver—that is to say, 
the one who had held the Prix de Rome in the difficult branches of art the same 
year as himself; and this bond explains how composers who have never produced 
a successful opera or oratorio have nevertheless become members of the Institute. 
Others attained the same results by being revolutionists in music: thus Hector 
Berlioz, the forerunner of Wagner, who was the first to rebel against the laws of 
harmony, and who took such liberties with fugue and counterpoint when writing 
his Fantastic Symphony, Benvenuto Cellini, Irish Melodies, The Damnation of 
Faust, and The Trojans. Berlioz, so long despised and misunderstood, succeeded 
Lesneur, Cherubini, Spontini, Halévy, and Adolphe Adam at the Institute only 
because he was an “Onion,” for the painters, sculptors, architects, “Onions” of 
his day, rescued him by their votes. 
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Such were the educational conditions of an artist in my youth. Both Ingres, 
the incorruptible artist who had said “ drawing constitutes the honesty of art,” and 
Heim had left off teaching when we began our artistic life. ‘The names of the 
professors held most in honour and who had the largest following were Drolling, 
Paul Delaroche, Robert Fleury, Leon Coignet, Ary Scheffer, and Monsieur Picot. 
The fiery, isolated, adventurous spirits, such as Eugéne Delacroix, Decamps, the 
sculptor Barye, David d’Angers, or Rude, had few pupils. They were, however, 
surrounded by some young disciples whom they at times employed as assistants. 
The most ardent students went on the right bank of the river to Thomas Couture, 
who had revealed his talent in 1847 by his Roman Orgy, or The Romans of the 
Decline, a gigantic canvas, now far famed, which created a sensation among 
the critics, and which we saw displayed in the principal room of the Exhibition. 
Thence came Manet—Manet the realist, the charming companion and amusing 
wit, the first who spoke of ofen air, and who created as great a revolution in 
painting as Emile Zola, his friend and contemporary, did in literature. Yet 
another artist, a quiet, gentle, noble spirit, more literary than artistic, but by his 
counsels and advice an admirable master—Gleyre, the painter of a canvas that is 
now only admired by those who seek composition and drawing in a work of art, 
Les Lilusions Perdues (“ Lost Illusions ”), at the Gallery in the Luxembourg—attracted 
a number of pupils. Lastly, towards 1854, Adolphe Yvon, a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche, the painter of Zhe Battle of Kouli-Kova (1850), and of a series of 
cartoons inspired by Dante, had at the age of thirty-seven opened a studio, and 
found his lessons greatly appreciated by those who regarded the members of the 
Institute as too obdurately classical. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THAT DATE. 

Landscape painters had not, nor could they have, like painters of historical 
subjects, any fixed centres or studios under resident masters. Nature is their great 
teacher ; woods, meadows, streams, the whole earth, and the mighty deep lie spread 
before them. They soon shake off the trammels, fly to the country, and settle 
among the woods, the mountains, or by the river side. 

With regard to their artistic taste and principles, the same divergence, even 
discord, reigned amongst them as among the classical and romantic sets of historical 
painters. At the moment we are describing, a few years after the Revolution of 
1848, and before the Franco-Italian war (1852-58) the classical landscape, 
artistically composed of different elements taken from Nature, but conventionally 
treated, had fallen into disrepute, and bold and enterprising innovators had already 
initiated a new art, and sought to carry out their own ideas. 

Corot, born under the First Republic in 1797, and Paul Huet, born in 1804, 
were the true heralds of modern landscape, just as Constable (1776-1837) had 
been in England. The art treasures exhibited at Manchester in 1857 also 
contributed greatly to strengthen the new school. The first innovators were 
followed in quick succession by Theodore Rousseau (1812), Jean Frangois Millet 
(1814), F. L. Frangais, Marilhat, Jules Dupré, Diaz, Daubigny, and Flers, who 
constituted a group of artists imbued with the same ideals, striving to gain 
admittance into the annual exhibitions. Nearly all of them, however, saw their 
works treated with contempt and set aside by the jury, at that time exclusively 
composed of Academicians ; but by degrees, by their determination and steadfastness 
of purpose, unflinchingly carried out without any concessions to fashion or seeking 
for approbation or reward, they succeeded in establishing their position. 

After the Revolution in February 1848 (without, however, there being any 
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The Decadence of the Romans. By T. Couture. 
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visible connection between the artistic and political movement), the evolution was 
completed, and many artists, hitherto set aside, received official rewards. Doubtless 
the means of gaining their livelihood was far from being conclusively settled ; but 
their ideas gained ground, and the works of the new school of painters began to 
sell, the obdurate dealers purchasing them at prices which since then have 
increased a hundredfold. Critics declared themselves most favourably, took decisive 
action, and came to the rescue; and the public, which, till then, had only 
appreciated conventional painting, began to understand the innovators and _ to 
become enthusiastic about them. 





Les Vendanges en Bourgogne By Daubigny. 


THE New Motive. 

What new charm did these heretics bring to the painter’s palette? And how did 
they interpret Nature? Impatient of the impassive character of classical landscapes, 
they sought to catch the fleeting effects of the clouds, of the sun and the wind, 
they claimed to be able to give expression to the perfumes of Nature, to the 
difference of the seasons, and make the fragrance of the evening felt. Attracted 
for the most part by the great problems of the human mind, full of enthusiasm 
for Claude Lorraine (to such a degree that one of them, F. L. Frangais, raised 
a statue to the great lover of light and sunsets), filled with respect for Le Poussin, 
Ruysdaél, Hobbema, Cuyp, and all those who had striven to interpret Nature 
faithfully, they nevertheless freed themselves from all tradition, and refused to be 
mere imitators and to borrow their ideas from the past. They, too, had gazed at 
sunsets over the Roman Campagna ; they, too, had followed the wide rivers, like 
Turner and Bonington; they, too, had admired the ever-changing skies in many 
countries ; but they ended by settling in their native land ; they declared that poetry 
was to be found everywhere—in Paris, on the banks of the Seine, as well as on 
the shores of Lake Trasimenus—and that they would seek their models in French 
nature, in its fields, woods, and plains. The Forest of Dodona, with its oaks that 
spoke in oracles, left them indifferent, and they never wandered through its paths ; 
and as the Forest of Fontainebleau harboured no fauns or hamadryads, such mythical 
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creatures could not serve as models, so they preferred shepherds, woodcutters, 
labourers, rustics, living personifications of their eclogues and bucolics. 

Born at a time when landscape painting was learned in a studio, these youthful 
reformers soon discovered, by looking at Nature itself, by becoming, as it were, one 
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with it, that never for one hour even does the sky or landscape present the same 
effect; that the earth, trees, or flowers, under the soft, caressing breeze and the 
ever-changing sky, never repeat the selfsame picture. And they entirely abandoned 
the studios of the cold, stiff painters of the First Empire, with their formal 
landscapes dotted about with conventional ruins and Elysian fields, just as they 
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replaced Boucher’s shepherds and Watteau’s groves and love-scenes with robust 
peasants toiling across wide plains under a midday sun, and the shepherds of 
Berri and Sologne returning to the sheepfold at the close of the day. 

The new school of landscape painters sometimes had studios in Paris, but 
those who were to become the high-priests of Nature dwelt in the forest, like 
true Druids, or camped on the bank of some slow, winding river, or in some quiet 
village, and from these surroundings borrowed the subjects for their canvases. Each 
one had his district and his province ; even Meissonier, although a figure painter, 
had adopted Poissy, and had taken refuge in the peaceful precincts of the abbey, 
the site where Catherine of Médécis and her son held the conference known as 
the Colloque of Poissy. Théodore Rousseau, Frangois Millet, and Dupré had their 





Sheep in a barn. 
After the picture by Ch. Jacques. 


studios in the midst of Nature on the outskirts of the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
F, L,. Francais and Lambinet had discovered the charming island of Croissy (or 
Aligré Isle), Chaton, and Bougival. It was Croissy that inspired one of Frangais’ 
finest canvases, the Bots Sacré (“Sacred Wood”), which, although he faithfully 
portrayed the aspect of Nature before him, conscientiously retaining every tree 
and bush, bears the impress of Virgilian taste and the spirit of the antique. 
Charles Jacques, the lover of sheep, and at home in every cattle shed, knew every 
sheepfold for some hundred miles round Paris. ‘Troyon, one of the most vigorous 
painters of Nature, did indeed reside in Paris during the winter, on the exterior 
boulevard, where later on he built the mansion at present occupied by Hébert ; 
but in summer he lived in a tent in the open air, striding along up to the waist 
through the thick grass, in the valley of the Toucques River, or the fat pasture- 
lands of Normandy and Cotentin, where he found his models, the great oxen 
with their broad flanks and the white, dark-eyed heifers. 

Diaz also, more conventional, although a brilliant colourist, inhabited Paris, on 
the confines of Montmartre, where at a later date he had a fine house with a 
studio, afterwards inhabited by Fromentin, the painter of African scenery, the 
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friend of the Arabs, 
the most refined and 
choice writer and 
painter ; but Diaz also 
haunted the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, 
with its Zairy Pool, 
its Pass of Apremont, 
its Long Rock, and 
its strangely grouped 
rocks, and _ peopled 
these solitudes with 
figures of Bohemians 
in their bright- 
coloured attire. ‘The 
pere Corot, as he was 
affectionately called 
by the students, had 
built himself a small 
house on the borders 
of the Ville d’Avray 
waters, and without 
quitting the Depart- 
ment of the Seine for 
thirty years, merely 
going round his little 
domain, he painted 
one or two. studies 
each day during the 
fine weather, thus 
turning to account 
the alleys of Ville- 
neuve lEtang, of Bas-relief : Arc de Triomphe. By Rude, 





Garches, of Vau- 
cresson, the woods of Fosse-Repose, and the banks of the ponds of Saint Cucufa, 
At about the same period the Colony and School of Modern Landscape of 
Fontainebleau was formed, taking its name from the village and forest, originally 
Fontaine-belle-eau (“fine water-fountain”). The heads of this school were ‘Théodore 
Rousseau and Jean Francois Millet, round whom clustered a pleiad of artists 
who have since made their mark. The group was not composed exclusively of 
painters, for several literary men joined them, as well as art-critics who sympathised 
with their aspirations ; and the tradition became so well known that even strangers 
were attracted by the presence of these masters to come and join the group. 
Half a century has passed since Rousseau and Millet established themselves in 
these modest quarters, and, notwithstanding the terrible year (1870-71) and the 
changes which have taken place in artistic ways of life, Fontainebleau still 
remains a centre. The two masters Rousseau and Millet, high-priests of ever- 
changing Nature, no longer set up their easels under the great oak-trees, but 
their memory is still an object of reverence and veneration, and hither the younger 
generation come, to follow their example and seek for inspiration. 
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BY ILLUSTRATED BY 
DOROTHEA DEAKIN. MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
LET the reins fall idly across Bluebell’s sleek brown neck, and 
wo» 


gave way to a flood of useless 
what might have been, till a 
back my wandering thoughts with 


regrets and vain imaginings of 
voice from the footpath brought 
arush. I raised my head to find 
cloth and white fur—by my side, 
with the same irresistible smile, and her face and. voice as fresh and sweet as 
spring itself. > 

“Good-morning,” she said, gaily enough; but somewhere behind her smile I 
caught a glimpse of anxiety and—could it be ?—appeal. 

“Good-morning.” I knew that, if I stopped, the little—very little—peace of ; 
mind I had gained in my long, lonely ride would vanish like smoke; but 
Bluebell, from long habit, took the matter upon herself, and dropped her head to 
graze by the roadside. 

Melinda drew a small, bare hand from her white muff, and stroked the sleek 
skin. I noticed how cunningly the bunch of violets nestled in the soft brown of 
her hair, and wished that I was. dead. ' 


Melinda—a dazzling vision in blue 


“Ts it true?” I asked, knowing well enough that it was. 

Melinda’s head was still bent ; perhaps that was why her voice was muffled. 

* Yes,” she: said’; 4t 1s true.” 

* Do you care for him?” I went on, and at this Melinda raised her head indignantly. 

“You have no right to ask,” she said, with flaming cheeks. ‘‘I—I am very 
fond of him indeed.” 

“No,” I said bitterly, ‘I have no right.—No right beyond the promise made 
so easily, broken so lightly. I will ask no more questions. It must be easy 
indeed to be fond of such an income as Leonard’s—with good looks into the bargain. 
Good-bye: I wish you luck, Melinda.” 

She caught my rein, and Bluebell stopped again. She knew me, and she knew 





Melinda. I had hired her many times before I went away, and we had always, ‘ 
somehow, met Melinda. | 
“You are very unkind,” Melinda said quickly. “It isn’t the money—at least 
not much. You know how hard it is at home, with no money for anything nice— ' 
I’m sure we couldn’t be much worse off if we were beggars—and mother | i 


grumbling and grumbling because Lisette and I were both engaged to poor people, 
and Margaret and Mabel both growing out of their things as fast as old Nurse 
makes them, and father worried awfully with beastly bills.” 

I glanced at Melinda’s tailor-made costume with a smile. 

She flushed again. Her complexion is like pink-and-white apple-blossom. 

“T had to have some decent things when I was engaged,” she explained 
hurriedly, “ because of Leonard’s relations and things calling ; but they aren’t paid 
for yet, so you needn’t smile in that horrid, unbelieving way. . . . And then,” she 
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“ls it true?’ | asked.” 


went on, “you went away all that time in South Africa about those wretched 
railways, and everybody said you would never make any money, and they said I 
was selfish and horrid and cruel, and Lisette zeou/d get engaged to the curate, 
and Margaret was always crying because she couldn’t go to parties and things. . 
and Leonard was always here, kind and nice to everybody, and always doing 
generous things, till at last I got quite fond of him . .. You know I am very 
affectionate by nature.” 

“Evidently,” said I. 

. And then you said you might be out for years and years more. 

“Two years was what I said.” 

“. .. And everybody kept bothering and bothering, and Leonard was so kind 
and patient, till I thought and thought, and made up my mind at last to write 
and break it off... . And I did.” 


“Yes,” I said quietly, “ you did. I found your letter waiting for me directly 
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I got back. It was a pleasant welcome home. The woman at my rooms knew I was 
coming, so she did not forward it. There is nothing more to be said, is there?” 
“Wait a minute,” said Melinda. ‘‘When you were away, I—er—wrote to you.” 
“You did,” said I—“ once a week for two years. I have got all your letters. 
They began with vows of eternal constancy .. . and they ended in—this !” 

Her eyes filled with tears. They were almost the colour of the violets in her 
hat, and I wished she would finish what she had to say and let me go. 

J didn’t think you’d mind so much,” she said wistfully. 

“J don’t want to be rude,” I replied, “but that is a lie—and you know it! 
Will you say what you have to say and get it done?” 

“T want you to send back all my letters—that is all.” 

“All?” said I. 

“Yes. I have sent back yours, and your ring, and the little turquoise bangle 
with. the nugget—and—oh! everything you gave me.” 

“Why should I send them back at all?” I asked. “ ‘They can’t be pleasant 
reading to you now.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said; “it’s because of Leonard. He doesn’t know we 
were engaged, and he has such ridiculous ideas about broken engagements. He 
has a sort of theory that he won’t marry a girl unless«he is her first love.” 

“You are very foolish. There is not likely to be much happiness for you 
in the future if you begin to deceive him already. How can he help knowing we 
were engaged ?” 

“There is no reason why he should,” said Melinda quickly. “I haven't told 
anybody outside—mother said there was no telling what might happen. Mabel 
and Margaret are too anxious for me to marry him to let that out.” 

“But,” said I, “while I have the letters you know they are safe.” 

“T suppose so,” she said doubtfully.;. “but I should never be quite sure, and 
I should be so uneasy always, and you’ might die or something, and then just 
think how dreadful it would be for me if Leonard found out.” 

** VYe—es,” I said slowly. ‘‘ But, on the other hand, I don’t see why you should 
expect me to mind that. Why should I have any consideration for you ?—you 
had little enough for me!” 

“Oh!” cried Melinda, “you are never going to be so cruel... you can’t 
mean... you 

“Yes,” I replied) “I am...Ican...tIdo. The letters were written to 
me, and at the time they were written I believe you meant what you said... . 
All your pretty protestations of faith and constancy and undying love were as real 
then, I suppose, to you as, most unhappily, they seemed to me. They are all I 
can have now. You belong to Leonard. ... Z will keep the letters.” 

Then I saw that Melinda was getting frightened. She was really crying now, 
and I knew that immediate flight was the only thing for me. With Melinda happy 
and smiling I could be stern and unyielding, but I knew too well the power of 
Melinda in tears. 





“Good-bye,” I said, in a tone of gentle melancholy, and rode away, leaving 
her weeping pitifully by the roadside. 

That night I dined with Melinda’s uncle, the rector, and Melinda and _ her 
Leonard were there. - 

She had a sweet little voice, and relied for effect on many small tricks of 
expression ; and Leonard, who was big and bald and jolly, would listen to her by 
the hour with an expression of rapt ecstasy. She sang the “Tin Gee-gee,” which 
seemed to me, under the circumstances, to be peculiarly appropriate. 
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During the very brief summer in which I| had reigned. as king over Melinda’s 
heart, I had tried to elevate her taste in music and literature—successfully, I had 
thought. But, charming as she was, she was not intellectual; and it seemed to 
me now that she had followed only too gladly Leonard’s lead on the downward 
path, and was once more a worshipper at the shrines of her girlhood, and an 
ardent interpreter of the negro melodies of the day. 

I couldn’t help admiring, however, the way she behaved in an exceedingly 
awkward situation. She treated me with gentle condescension and _ pleasant 
familiarity, as if I had been a kind of returned prodigal brother ; and Leonard sat 
serenely smiling and listening, evidently without a suspicion of his sweetheart’s guile. 

Presently, about nine o’clock, Melinda rose to go. She had a bad headache, 
and would be so glad if dear auntie would excuse her. 

“T am awfully tired,-Auntie,” she said. ‘‘I hope everybody won’t think I am 
very rude. . . . No, Leonard, you really mustn’t come with me. It is only a run 
across the orchard, and I can slip through the side-gate in the kitchen garden and 
be in the house in five minutes.” 

I sighed. I remembered that garden gate only too well. 

Melinda crossed the room to me, and held out her hand. Her face .was 
almost as white as her dress, and when I took her hand I found that it was 
burning. 

“Good-night,” she said, and I noticed that for once she had forgotten the 
irresistible smile: ‘I suppose you won’t be going yet?” 

She spoke in a low voice, and I stared. Surely she didn’t mean 

“TI am going by the gate in the orchard,” she went on recklessly, with her 
eyes on the ground ; and I was speechless. 

“You ought to know it,” she said rather sadly. 

I could hardly believe my ears. It could not be possible that she meant to 
ask me to meet her there. Even Melinda could not behave so badly so very 
soon... . And then I remembered the letters. Of course she only wanted to 
make another attempt to regain that tell-tale packet. 

I let her hand fall—I had forgotten for the moment that I was holding it. It 
was from force of habit, I suppose. 

“Yes,” I said, “I ought to know it—I did once. But I have forgotten it 
now. Perhaps Leonard Crewe knows it better. You might ask him.” 

Again those violet eyes filled with tears. 

“How can you be so unkind!” she whispered. ‘‘Good-night. Then you 
won't be going for a long time yet, I suppose ?” 

“ Probably not,” I said calmly ; and with a last glance of wistful appeal Melinda 
went into the hall to be carefully cloaked by the devoted Leonard. I heard his 
boisterous voice for at least five minutes begging to be allowed to take her home; 
but as usual Melinda triumphed, for he came back presently with a glum look on 
his jolly face. 

“Melinda seems pretty well knocked up,” he remarked gloomily. 

“She hasn’t looked at all well the last week or two,” said the Rector. “I’m 
afraid the poor child has rather a rough time of it at home.” 

My heart pricked me. Perhaps I had been too harsh. Melinda had behaved 
very badly to me—she was an inconstant and mercenary little flirt—-but, all the 
same, I loved her better than any one else in the world, and would have done 
anything to prevent her from being really unhappy. 

“Come and have a game of solo,” said the Rector. 
We played a hand or two, but my thoughts were not on the game. Was it 
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possible that Melinda was still waiting at the gate? I felt that at all costs I must 
go and see. 

“I’m afraid you must excuse me,” I said. “I have a letter which simply 
must go by the ten-o’clock post—I will come in again for an hour, if you will 
allow me, when I have posted it.” 

So I left them, and they settled down happily to three-handed nap—Leonard 
liked nap better than solo—and I slipped through the orchard to the lane at the 
other end, which I knew so well. ‘There was a little old worm-eaten gate in the 
lane, leading into the kitchen garden of Melinda’s home, and this was where I 
half hoped, half feared to find her. 

When I found that she was not there, I am ashamed to own that I felt a 
little pang of disappointment. 1 had spent many pleasant half-hours with Melinda 
at that gate. I felt almost sentimental, and a tender parting scene in the proper 
stage manner would have been, in my present frame of mind, rather pleasant than 
otherwise. I turned with a sigh to go home. 

“It was too good to last,” I told myself dolefully. “ Melinda is the most 
charming person in the world, but I ought to have known that pretty little mouth 


of hers meant weakness and inconstancy. . . . I wish I had never gone away. 

I was a fool to trust to her promises. .. . What mercenary beasts her people 
must be! .. . Poor little thing! No doubt she had an awful lot to put up with. 
I suppose I might as well be generous and burn those letters... . It is all I can 
do for her now. ... . I will have a tragic bonfire of all my hopes and happiness in 


the sitting-room grate when I get in, and say good-bye to love for once and all.” 

I was staying in the end cottage of the long red row which made up the 
village, and my sitting-room was a pleasant little place, with a lattice-window. I 
pulled up the blind and drew my basket-chair to the fading light. 

“1 might as well do the thing properly,” I said gloomily, “and make myself 
thoroughly miserable while I am about it. I will read them all through before I 
burn them ... there must be quite a hundred. I can’t go back to the Rectory 
to-night—they will forget all about me if they are playing cards.” I knew the 
Rector, and I knew Leonard. 

I flung my hat viciously into a corner, and went to my desk to get the letters. 
It was unlocked—nobody ever locks things in Pettover—and I lifted the lid, and 
put my hand into the corner in which I had placed them. It was quite empty— 
the packet had gone! 

I could hardly believe my eyes. I must have put them somewhere else in 
my sleep ; and hastily I began to search the few drawers and cupboards my rooms 
contained. No--they had vanished as completely as if they had never been. I 
went to the door and called my landlady to tell her of my loss, though I had 
no hope of getting any information from her. One had only to look in her face 
to see that in that mass of vacant stupidity there was no room for curiosity or 
even common intelligence. 

“Has any one been in,” I asked, “while I’ve been out?” 

“Not nobody, as I knows on,” she replied, with her mouth open. 

“Have you been in all the evening?” I went on in desperation. 

“Me? Lor, no, sir. I’ve been up at the Red ‘Ouse ‘avin’ a bit o’ supper 
with our Martha Alice.” 

“Did you lock the door when you went out?” 

“Me? Lor’, no, sir. We never lock the doors afore bedtime. ‘There’s no one 
as ’ud break in i’ Pettover—let alone there being’ nothin’ to take.” 

“Well, they’ve found something at last,” 1 said. “ But what they want with 
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a parcel of old letters beats me. Do you suppose they took them for bank- 
notes?” And then I stopped suddenly, for 1 remembered some one who did want 
those letters. 

Mrs. Leach stooped and picked up a large sheet of paper from under a chair 
by the door, and handed it to me with a grunt. 

“Ts this something o’ yours?” she asked; and I took it in my hand. It was 
the last page of a song. I read the words of the refrain : ~ 


** And a girl never looks at one-and-nine 
With a possible two-and-three.” 


Oh, Melinda, Melinda! 

“Yes,” I said hurriedly, ‘ it’s—it’s part of a hymn I was singing to myself— 
a kind of requiem. Mrs. Leach, don’t bother any more about the letters; it doesn’t 
really matter—they were worth nothing.” ‘This was true in more senses than one. 

Mrs. Leach went heavily down the passage, and I was left alone. 

I had ample time for reflection during the long hours before morning, and 
soon made up my mind what to do. It seemed to me that I owed a duty to 
myself. I had resolved, much against my will, to be generous to Melinda, but 
she had forestalled me with a little plan of her own. “Now,” I said to myself, 
“T shall play for my own hand.” 

I walked boldly up to the Red House and asked for Melinda. I noticed as I 
went through the hall that the linoleum was worn threadbare, and that the stair- 
carpets were in the same woeful plight—otherwise the place was much as it had 
been two years ago. Melinda’s twin sisters met me in the hall. They were 
seventeen, and almost as pretty as she was herself. Margaret looked surprised to 
see me, and held out a plump, unwilling hand. 

“John!” she cried,—*‘ you ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is John. You needn’t try to hide the extreme pleasure you 
feel at my presence. I quite understand your feelings. Will you tell Melinda that 
I wish to see her alone?” 

Margaret gathered her scattered wits. 

“ Melinda is out,” she said sweetly ; and my heart sank. I am afraid I was 
longing for the fray. I turned to go; but I was wise enough, at this moment, 
to look above my head. Melinda was hanging over the banisters, listening with 
evident interest to our lively conversation. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” I murmured politely. ‘“ Melinda is just 
coming down.” 

She descended with hanging head and burning cheeks, and after a short but 
animated discussion I found myself alone with her in the dilapidated old school- 
room. I shut the door, and crossed to where she stood by the window. 

“T congratulate you on your success,” I said. 

Melinda evidently expected more. 

*“What—what do you mean?” she faltered. ‘“ What success ?” 

I smiled. ‘“ Your success in getting rid of your headache, of course. You 
look wonderfully well this morning.” 

She didn’t quite understand whether she were safe or not. She looked up 
inquiringly. Had I found out yet? Did I suspect? She didn’t venture to speak, 
but she turned on the irresistible smile. 

“T am glad you are quite well,’ I said coolly, “for I am afraid you will find 
what I have to say a little trying. You had better sit down.” 

Melinda looked frightened. She seated herself on the arm of the big, untidy 
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sofa, and kicked nervously at the floor. She had small feet, and always wore such 
pretty shoes. 

“Listen to me,” I said gravely. “ Before we leave this room we have got to 
come to terms.” 

She groaned. ‘I know you're going to be horrid,” she said, nervously rolling 
and unrolling a sheet of music she held in her hand. 

That sheet of music reminded me of something. I pulled the last page of the 
“Tin Gee-gee” out of my pocket, and handed it to her. 

“I think that is your property,” I said. 

The scarlet of her cheeks faded, and she stared at me with wide-open eyes, 

“Where did you find it?” she asked. 

“T will tell you that later on. First of all, Melinda, do you think you have 
treated me well ?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she murmured. ‘“ You know it wasn’t me.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said. “At any rate you cannot deny that you have broken 
your promise, and for anything you know to the contrary ruined my life.” 

“TI did it for the sake of the others,” she whispered, in a voice that was 
almost inaudible. 

“JT don’t believe it,” I said calmly. “I don’t believe it! You have never 
thought of any one but yourself all your life. It’s no good coming the noble, 
self-sacrificing motive over me, Melinda, because it won’t wash. You have thrown 
me over for Leonard, partly because he had a lot of money to buy you expensive 
dresses and diamonds and things, and could give you a big house with a lot of 
servants to boss over, and partly because you always are influenced by the person 
who is nearest to you. I ought to have known you were as weak as water. You 
have made a jolly mess of a man’s life, and yet you can be perfectly happy and 
comfortable ! ” 

Melinda sighed. ‘There never was a more unhappy girl than me,” she said. 

I laughed. “‘That’s all nonsense ; you are as pleased as you can be because 
two men are making themselves miserable about you. I don’t know why we do— 
you certainly are not worth it. 1 wish to heaven you weren't so confoundedly 
pretty.’ 

This encouraged Melinda to try the smile. 

“So you still think me pretty, do you?” she said softly. 

Pretty! I groaned inwardly, for I knew that, however plainly 1 saw Melinda’s 
faults, and however disgusted I was with her behaviour, there was no mistaking 
the fact that I was more in love with her than ever. Pretty! ... 

“Besides,” she went on, “you are mistaken. ‘There is only one man miserable 
about me, and that is you. Leonard isn’t miserable. He is very happy, as indeed 


’ 


he ought to be.” 
“Yes,” I said grimly, “he ought indeed! . . . But he won’t be for long.” 
Poor Melinda; the thunderbolt had fallen at last. 

-” she gasped—“ you are going to tell him?” 


” 





“ You—you 

‘* Ves,” said I, “I-am, unless 

“Unless what?” eagerly snatching at any chance. 

‘Unless ”—-I spoke very slowly—“ unless you break off the engagement and 
marry me.” 

Melinda gasped. 

“John!” she cried, “you are mad! ... Marry you?.. . after all this?” 

“Yes,” I said, trying to speak with a calmness I did not feel,—‘‘ marry me. 
I daresay you are surprised that I should want to marry you, now that I have 
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found out your true character; but in spite of everything I care for you more 
than anything in the world, and I mean to have you in the end.” 

Melinda laughed defiantly, and rose to go. ‘This is too much,” she said. 
“You have gone a little too far, my dear John. I am engaged to Leonard. You 
are perfectly ridiculous! I have promised to marry him,” 

“* Promises,” said I, “are easily broken.” 

Melinda laughed again. “This promise will be kept,” she said. “ Good 
heavens ! marry you, after all the trouble I had about it before! You are certainly 
mad. You /ad a situation then, with a small salary, while now—you are simply 
doing nothing. What do you propose to do to earn your living?” 

“As you say,” said I, “ nothing.” 

“Ah!” said Melinda, “I thought so. No, thank you. If you think my ideal 
of happiness is bread-and-cheese and kisses, and not even a certainty about that, 
you are mistaken.” 

I smiled. “There might be a doubt about the bread-and-cheese,” I said. 

Melinda stamped her foot. “Oh!” she said, ‘‘you are perfectly ridiculous! 
... I don’t care what you do... tell Leonard if you like. “He, won’t believe 
you. . « you have no proof.” 

“ Leonard will believe me,” I replied calmly. “He has known me as long as 
he has kiown you, and he knows that I at least am to be trusted. Besides, you 


have forgotten one little thing, or perhaps you didn’t know it. . . . I have still the 
last letter you wrote to me—the letter breaking off our engagement. 7Zzat was 
not ‘among the others; I carry it about with me. And another thing . . . Leonard 


has some pretty distinct notions about honour. I don’t think he would marry a 
girl who—vwell, to say the least of it, is unscrupulous enough to rifle a man’s 
private desk. That sheet of music found in my room—with Mrs. Leach as 
Witness—is proof enough.” 

And then Melinda saw that the game was up. She sank into the corner of 


‘the shabby sofa and began to cry; and, as I said before, I can resist Melinda 


in any mood but this one. I sat down beside her and slipped my arm round 
her waist. 

“Melinda,” I said, “don’t cry. The game is certainly up, but there’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t have a fresh shuffle and deal again. It will be all the 
easier for a full knowledge of each other’s cards.” 

There was no answer but a sob. I tried to see her face, but it was buried in 


ithe red sofa-cushion. 


“You know, Melinda,” I said gravely, ““how much I have always cared for 
you. You know that if you don’t have me my whole life is ruined. I made ‘up 
my mind to be generous last night and to burn all your letters, and when I got 
in and found that you had taken them I registered a vow that for the future I 
would play for my own hand alone. You shall never marry Leonard Crewe—that 
I swear! I can’t force you to marry me against your will, but I can and will 
prevent you deceiving him. You don’t play fair, Melinda.” 

Melinda moved a little. 1 could see one eye and a little pink ear. 

“T am not really half as horrid as you think,” she said. “ But oh, John, I 
do so hate being poor!” 

I tried to turn her face. 

“T believe you like me better than Leonard, after all,” I said, smiling a little. 
The sobbing had stopped. Melinda was evidently considering. 

“'Tell me the truth for once,” I persisted. ‘Is it Leonard you are crying for ?” 
Stull no answer. 
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** Melinda !” 

Still silence. 

“Darling Melinda!” : 

There was a choking sound from the cushion... . It couldn’t be that she 
was laughing ! 

“Tt is nothing to laugh at,” I said sternly. 

“T wish you weren’t poor,” whispered Melinda. 

I took the little white hand and touched Leonard’s gorgeous diamond ring. 

“T am going to take this off,” I said. 





“1 could see one eye and a little pink ear.” 


Melinda sighed deeply, but made no objection; so I gently slipped it away 
from her finger. 

“Tam not poor,” I said. “I have plenty of money for both of us. The 
South African railways were a success after all, and I think I can even go as far 
as a diamond ring, Melinda.” 

Then at last she raised her head, and once more the irresistible smile was for 
me alone. 

“‘ Dear,” she whispered tenderly, ‘‘I have loved you all my life. I have 
been very foolish, I know; but if you will forgive me, 1 will never, never deceive 
you again.” 

I smiled. Melinda did not impose upon me. 

“No,” said I, “T’ll take jolly good care you don’t” 

















10, Botoning Street, 
Whitehall. S70. 


IO, DOWNING STREET. 


BY GEORGE A. WADE. 


we fs BE LET.—The Four Large Houses, with Coach House and 
Stables, at the upper end of Downing Street, Westminster; with 
back fronts to St. James’s Park, and with a large Terras Walk before them 
next the Park. Enquire of Charles Downing, Esq., Red Lyon Street.” 


THIS was a notice that met the eyes of the readers of the Daily Courant on 
the morning of February 26th, 1722... The “ Four Large Houses” included the 
one now so famous as “10, Downing Street”; and a somewhat similar notice, 
worded more in accordance with the changed conditions of the age we live in, 
might be inserted in our own daily papers every five years or so. For “1o, 
Downing Street,” the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury, is 
practically to let whenever a dissolution of Parliament has taken place, since it 
is not at all certain,—generally otherwise,—that the occupier at that time will be 
the occupier during the next Parliament. 

By the kind permission of the present First Lord of the Treasury, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., I was allowed, on behalf of the PALL Matt MacGazine, 
to spend some hours one day, a few weeks ago, under the guidance of a competent 
guide, in looking over this old historic house, which has so many attractions not 
for Englishmen alone, but for foreigners from all parts of the earth. I do not 
intend to deal here with the house from the architectural side so much as from 
its relation to the present and immediately-preceding occupants, Yet a few words 
bringing its story down to our own times are necessary. 

We are not told what tenant first took it after the advertisement given at the 
beginning of this article. But, after the death of Baron Bothmar, who was in it 
in 1734, George II. offered the house as a gift to Sir Robert Walpole, then 
Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. Walpole refused it on that condition, 
but agreed to accept it—the King consenting—upon another stipulation, that it 
should become the permanent official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury 
from that time. And on September 23rd, 1735, Sir Robert Walpole and his family 
moved into the house, since which time “10, Downing Street” has played an 
important part in the history of England. 

Horace Walpole, Sir Robert’s son, was very fond of the place. He says in a 
letter to a friend, in June 1742: ‘‘I write this in one of the charming rooms towards 
the Park on a delightful evening. . . . I enjoy the sweet corner. .” And since 
171 
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his time many other 
celebrated men have 
enjoyed that same 
view and_ corner. 
Let us call to mind 
the wonderful array 
of names that have 
been associated with 
this house. William 
Pitt, Lord North, Earl 
Grey, Canning, Mel- 
bourne, Spencer 
Perceval, Peel, 
Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Rose- 
bery, Balfour,—most 
prominent these 
amongst many others 
which are also never- 
theless celebrated in 
political annals. 
Before we deal 
with the house as it 
is to-day, let us jot 
down a few interest- 
ing recollections of it 
under some of the 
men whose names 
are mentioned in the 
list just given. It 





: 3 S / E> was here that Lord 
ae. Se LEE Torn “as Grey sat by the fire 
The Present First Lord's Portrait in the Chief Reception Room. during those stormy 


(Painted by Long.) days of the Reform 


Bill in’ the early 
thirties ; here he sat whilst the county ‘‘ gentlemen” of England abused him right 
and left for the new proposals he had just made! No name was bad enough 
for them to call him,—they called him, indeed, everything but a “ gentleman” ! 
Yet, on one of those stormy nights there came to see the Earl a man named 
Stuart, who owned an influential London newspaper, and this man explained that 
he was willing to “turn over” his paper, from Tory support to that of Whiggism 
and the Earl, on condition of receiving the Treasury patronage. The Earl was 
astounded. But it was the impudence of it all that took his breath away, the very 
shame that such a proposition should be made to him! He rose, called the 
footman, and, in a terrible voice, bade him “Show that person at once out of 
daors!” Ah, well! times alter, and men, too. Mr. Stuart went the wrong way 
about the matter, as some diplomatic and wiser newspaper-owners could easily have 
shown him. 

Again, it was in this house that the great Pitt “felt at home,” as he used to 
say. He never cared to live elsewhere. He used to boast that, during all the 
long years he was in power, he never slept a single night away from this house 
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except under the direst necessity. He confessed that, during the time when he 
was out of office, he was always looking forward to his return to his beloved 
“10, Downing Street.” Here he paid those bills of innumerable tradesmen, bills 
so enormous in their totals that even to-day curious inquirers stand aghast and 
“wonder where all the stuff went to!” 

Grey was a second Pitt in his love for the spot. He seldom lived away from 
it when Premier. Lord North was just as bad,—indeed, perhaps worse, in so far 
that he even became so attached to certain rooms that more than once he actually 
went in and sat down there when they really belonged to some one else! During 
his own period as First Lord he had a number of rooms on the ground-floor; and 
when, in later life and more aged days, he accepted a Secretaryship of State as a 
relaxation from the severer post he had formerly held, and when he had offices 
appointed in the same house, but on the second floor, it was by no means 
uncommon for the clerks of the then First Lord to find the late Premier come 
strolling into the old chambers and sit down at the old desk before he suddenly 
remembered his 
changed position and 
retired in confusion. 

Every tenant did 
not love “ to, Down- 
ing Street,” so much 
as these three or 
four Premiers. 
Palmerston once 
allowed a_ favourite 
secretary to live in 
it; Mr. Gladstone, 
during his first ad- 
ministration, did ex- 
actly the same. But 
subsequently — both 
these famous Prime 
Ministers came them- 
selves to live in the 
historic house, and 
took great pride in it. 
Lord __ Beaconsfield 
not only lived at 
Downing Street 
during his second 
term of office as First 
Lord of the Treasury, 
but he spent a large 
sum of money in 
renovating the various 
rooms. ‘They were 
decorated and fur- 
nished in the style 
of George I.’s time, 
and ran up a bill to 
the tune of nearly The Exterior of 10, Downing Street. 
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43,000 in paying for them. We shall see some of the alterations that Lord 
Beaconsfield made when we deal with the different rooms as they are to-day. 

It may be interesting to know that one First Lord never lived here at all. He 
was the late Mr. W. H. Smith. He used the place as an office, but he was too 
much attached to his ordinary country residence to leave it for this one in a 
cul-de-sac off Whitehall. And equally interesting it may be to learn that there is 
one Premier who has never lived at 10, Downing Street. He is the present one, 
the Marquis of Salisbury. With these two exceptions every Prime Minister and 
every First Lord of the Treasury since the days of Walpole, in 1735, has been at 
some period or other a tenant 
of the house we are now 
visiting. 

Having thus come down 
to our own times, let us ac- 
company our guide through the 
chief rooms of “ 10, Downing 
Street,” as they are to-day. 
When one has _ successfully 
passed the guardian of the 
law posted outside the house 
in Downing Street, and then 
further satisfied the custodian 
inside the entrance-hall, one 
has opportunity to look round 
this hall itself. It is meagrely 
furnished, and carpets are 
conspicuous by their absence. 
An old eight-day clock, 
which adorns it, has evi- 
dently been a fixture here for 
many years, and could doubt- 
less tell some strange tales. 

Passing along through 
corridors and rooms which are 
now all used for business 
purposes, we come at length 
to the room of a_ private 
a ; * secretary of Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Balfour's Favourite Desk, When Lord Salisbury was 

First Lord, and lived away 

from here, his secretaries had the whole suite of rooms upstairs, now occupied by 
Mr.. Balfour. ‘This present secretarial room is decorated in pale green, and is a 
light, cheerful apartment. Here everything suggests work. Piles of pamphlets ; 
statistical books ; guides, and similar paraphernalia ; scores of newspapers, including 
all the principal morning and evening ones each day: these meet our eyes at every 
turn. There is nothing haphazard, however, about them. ‘The newspapers are all 
set out in due order, as if on a railway bookstall, their titles all visible at a 
glance, ready for the First Lord of the Treasury to pick up whichever he fancies, 
or has his attention drawn to by his secretaries. In this room, which is far from 
being the least comfortable one in the place, a secretary is always ready at Mr. 
Balfour’s call when wanted, for the next room is the latter’s work-room, 
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And this next room, separated by double folding doors from the one just 
described, is the celebrated ‘‘ Cabinet Chamber,” as well as the present tenant’s 
workroom. ‘This room could tell more of Britain’s political history during the 
past two centuries—or rather of the resolutions that caused that history—than any 
other room in the world. It is impossible to speak of a tithe of the memorable 
Cabinet meetings that this room has seen. And. as to. what. has transpired at 
them,—the silence of the grave is supposed to hang around all Cabinet meetings. 
For under mo circumstances whatever is any official not of Cabinet rank allowed 
inside that room, or within earshot, when a Cabinet Council is taking place. It 
may be that, very occasionally,—once in a hundred times,—a minor member of 
the Government’s presence is requested by the Cabinet, or, even more rarely, a 
private secretary is called in for a few moments to answer important questions, 
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The Council-Room. 
(Used by Mr. Balfour as a workroom.) 


But the traditional records of secretaryship here give only one case where any 
person, not a Cabinet Minister, ever dared to enter the room without leave 
during a Council. It is said that the news of the fall of Sebdstopol came to a 
secretary’s hand whilst a Cabinet meeting was being held, and that, in his 
excitement, he burst in upon the astonished Ministers with the glorious information, 
and was forgiven for his rashness owing to the good import of his news. 

Double doors, double windows, double locks ; this room is indeed well protected. 
In the centre of it used to stand a long heavy table, and round this were placed 
chairs for the members of the Cabinet. One side of the chamber looks out upon 
the Horse Guards’ Parade; another leads to the small terrace outside the house, 
of which more anon. Until this past decade or so, when Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
has generally met at the Foreign Office, practically all the Cabinet Councils since 
1856 have been held in this “ Council Chamber,” or in a room above. 
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To-day it is the regular work-room of Mr. Balfour; and a plain high desk, 
littered with papers and notes, stands at its farther end, by the windows looking 
upon the gardens. It may be interesting to know that the present First Lord of 
thé’ Treasury stands up at the desk when he is working there, and very seldom 
indeed sits down to 
write. The general 
scheme of decoration 
of the room is of 
terra-cotta colour, 
and the carpet is 
of thick velvet pile. 
This is particularly 
noticeable, as one of 
the chief things that 
strikes any ordinary 
visitor to “‘ 10, Down- 
ing Street,” is that a 
new set of carpets 
is needed badly, 
many of those in the 
smaller rooms being 
nearly worn out, and 
such as any ordinary 
merchant’s clerk 
would throw out of 
the window! It 
would not appreci- 
ably increase the 
A suggestive corner in Mr. Balfour's Sitting-room. national taxation if 








the ‘Treasury folks 
voted a decent sum for making their First Lord more cosy and comfortable in this 
respect whilst he is engaged upon the nation’s business. 

Outside the door at the farther end of the Council Chamber are two small 
rooms also appropriated by private secretaries of the First Lord. But these are 
unimportant in themselves, and not particularly well furnished. 

On the floor above we come to the chief reception-room, which lies exactly 
over the Cabinet Room. This Drawing-room is a fine apartment, and it was one 
of the rooms which Lord Beaconsfield had re-decorated at much expense to himself. 
Its colour is now cream-and-gold, and it is elaborately adorned both on the walls 
and ceiling. Here are many portraits of former celebrated First Lords, including 
those of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Disraeli. ‘The most noble one is 
supposed to be that of Lord Portland, dated 1633. Of Mr. Balfour’s we give a 
reproduction here. But, strange to say, the names of most of the artists of these 
famous portraits are unknown. Even the portraits themselves, those of older times, 
had the wrong names of their originals attached to them some years ago, and it 
was Sir George Scharf, with his unrivalled knowledge of such matters, who had to 
put them right. 

The Second Drawing-room, often known at present as ‘ Miss Balfour's room,” 
has a fine white marble mantel, and a splendid old mirror which reaches from the 
mantel to the ceiling. ‘The room is papered with a terracotta-coloured paper, and 
has rich gilt mouldings. Most of its pictures are Mr. Balfour’s private ones, and 
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conspicuous amongst them is a cartoon by “ Dicky Doyle,” for of Doyle’s work 
the present tenant of the house is a very great admirer. Mr. Balfour’s own 
portrait is “conspicuous by its absence” in all the rooms, except amongst those 
of former First Lords in the best reception-room. 

From this Drawing-room last described we pass into the Morning-room, which 
Mr. Balfour and his sister use each day when in residence here. It has a fine 
view all over St. James’s Park from the windows, and is very cheery in its general 
appearance—except that the wall-paper (of a brown tint) and the carpets again 
look as if they might be improved. ‘There are many evidences in this room of 
the tenant’s personal tastes. I saw in one corner some _ half-dozen golf-clubs, 
which stand ever ready to hand for Mr. Balfour’s use. And the open piano, 
with the sheet-music there, suggested that that gentleman is as keen on_ his 
indoor recreation as on.the outdoor one. Indeed, music may be said to be 
the First Lord’s indoor hobby: he himself plays extremely well, and is very fond 
of all classical and grand-opera music. His great forte, however, is the theory 
of music, and he never misses any chance whatever, when in town, of attending 
a good concert, and he is a regular member of the Handel Society, seldom 
missing its meetings. 

On the corridor past this room are others, two of which are devoted to Miss 
Balfour’s private use. And then there come spare rooms for visitors, so many 
and so mixed up that the tenants of 10, Downing Street, themselves seldom know 

















4 corner in Miss Balfour's Reception-room. 


exactly how many there are, and where they end. For the next house is that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the offshoot rooms of the one building—if 
we may call them so—run amongst those of the other building in most delightful 
confusion. Both houses have been added to as necessity required, so that all 
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The Gardens, showing the Treasury Buildings. 
(It is said the Cocks for the Cock-pit were kept in the bottom rooms tn olden days.) 


styles and fashions of architecture and rooms are represented there, and the result 
is a pretty medley. 

If we had crossed the ante-room leading to the first reception-room, instead of 
entering that, we should have come to what is known as Pitt’s Dining-room. 
This is one of the finest apartments in the house. It was built by the great 
Prime Minister whose name it bears; and a fine large portrait of him adorns the 
mantel in it. On the walls are seyeral works by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Mr. Balfour is a very great admirer of this artist’s work, and possesses many of 
his pictures. The one reproduced here was left unfinished by the artist at his 
death. Most of the Ministerial dinners given before the opening of Parliament 
take place in this room, as they have done ever since Lady Hester Stanhope kept 
house here for her famous relation who built the room. It is here also that 
the Queen’s Speech is generally first read to the more important supporters of 
the Ministry who gather to the dinner. The ceiling of this room is one of the 
finest in the house, its mouldings being far superior to most of the others. The 
room itself is high, with large windows that overlook the back of the house, or 
rather the side running at right angles from Downing Street as you approach it. 
And down below is Pitt’s kitchen—certainly, in its architecture, one of the finest 
apartments in the place. 

One more room deserves attention for a sorrowful event that took place in it 
within the memory of many readers of this article. It is an anteroom on the 
first floor. Here, on January 12th, 1887, the Earl of Iddesleigh, better known to 
his admirers and friends throughout the land under his former title of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was waiting for an audience with the First Lord when he was suddenly 
seized with a fit, and died almost before any medical men could be fetched to 
attend to him. Lord Iddesleigh had been for many years the best-loved man of 
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the Conservative party, and this room must ever have a sorrowful connection with 
his name, and be an attraction for all who respect the memory of a true worker 
for his country. 

My guide passed with me into the small gardens outside the house, bordering 
the Horse Guards’ Parade. These gardens are more interesting from their 
associations than from their beauty. Many a suburban garden of an ordinary 
City shop-manager is both larger and far finer in its array of flowers and shrubs. 
The gardens give one the idea that the Treasury, as in the case of the carpets 
and furniture of the house, is extremely economical and careful in spending the 
nation’s money. ‘Three or four iron seats, of unprepossessing appearance, are placed 
here and there; and an unsightly well, or something like one, is much in evidence in 
the middle of the 
grass-plat. But, as 
this garden has to 
serve for the two 
houses, the First 
Lord’s and the 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s, it does 
seem strange that the 
Treasury cannot 
make it somewhat 
more enticing and 
attractive for those 
officials and their 
families and visitors. 

What tales this 
garden could tell if 
it had the power of 
speech! What 
private talks have had 
place here, upon 
which, undoubtedly, 
the destinies of 
nations have hung! 
What little “jobs” 
planned, so dear and 
so common to every 
political party during 
its term of office! 
Here Melbourne 
mused as to how the 
new accession in 1837 
was likely to affect 
him ; here Peel pro- 
bably first pondered 
on the dubious course 
of changing his Corn 
Laws policy. Along 
these walks Palmer- 





Burne-Jones’ last picture, “Athene appearing to Perseus,” 
ston must often have in the Pitt Dining-Room. 
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strolled, deep in the anxiety that the Crimeari War brought ; and into this garden 
came Lord Beaconsfield in triumph after the Berlin Conference and the famous 
“ Peace with Honour.” Gladstone must have often trodden these paths with sturdy 
stride whilst meditating on the great “Home Rule” change; and here Lord 
Rosebery has doubt- 
less frequently recog- 
nised the reai truth 
of the poet’s line, 
slightly altered,— 
“Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a 
crown.” 

It is said that 
there was a cockpit 
here in the days of 
Henry VIII, and 
indeed Cromwell’s 
wife frequently wrote 
him letters headed 
“The Cockpit, White- 
hall.” Even many 
of the Treasury letters 
were headed with the 
same words until as late as the year 1750. It has been said that the cocks 
themselves were kept in a low dungeon under the Treasury buildings, where the 
latter touch this garden at the back, but there is no proof of the truth of this 
statement. ; 

The terrace in the gardens is not imposing, yet it has some claim to attention. 
When the First Lord of the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives 
garden-parties, the guests are very fond of sitting out on this terrace, which can 
thus boast of having held the most famous men that our land has known for 
two centuries. 

The present American Ambassador, Mr. Choate, in his famous speech at the 
last Lord Mayor’s banquet, referred to Sir George Downing, from whom the street 
took its name, and humorously suggested that, from Sir George’s connection 
centuries ago with both England and America; Downing Street even now 
might be regarded as the /imk between the Old World and the New World of 
Anglo-Saxons. His wish will find an echo, certainly, in many hearts on both 
sides of the Atlantic. And if this be so, then surely, 10, Downing Street, may be 
taken as the centre of that link itself! 

On the whole, however, “ 





10, Downing Street,” may be said to live greatly on 
its past. It must ever be interesting to the lover of history, or to the politician. 
As a piece of architecture it is bad; its chief attraction being its excellence as a 
place for playing hide-and-seek,—which, after all, is not an uncommon part of a 
First Lord’s business: when importunate suitors call! It serves, however, as a 
very good residence, and would do so still better if better fitted-up by a wealthy 
nation, 


[The accompanying photographs have been taken for this article by special permission of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and are by W. Nelson, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames.} 
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DRESS OF THE NINETEENTH 


BY MARY HOWARTH. 


CENTURY 





ILLUSTRATED IN GOWNS OF THE Periop BY Mrs. BROWN POTTER. 


ASHION, like history, repeats itself : 
to use the French equivalent phrase, 

“la mode est un_ perpétuel re- 
commencement ” ; and, oddly enough, it so 
chances, or perhaps has been arranged to 
happen, that the opening of the twentieth 
century and that of the nineteenth are in 
sympathy. ‘The modish women of to-day 
are wearing Empire and Josephine models, 
as we call them, built of gold and silver 
tissues, after the plan that prevailed when 
Napoleon and his first consort invested 
the long neglected Tuileries with all the 
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dazzling splendour and imposing circum- 
stance of a court. The high waist, the 
supple contour of form, and the flowing 
draperies of the Greeks, all were there, and 
all are with us now. 

At that time Greek classicism was the 
fount of inspiration to which the dress- 
makers repaired. They had gone to it 
after the Terror, when change was the order 
of the day; and it was realised that no 
other model could possibly more com- 
x pletely revolutionise costume. But when 

A costume of the year 1810, the date at which Josephine set the seal of her approval upon 
—e married Princess Maria Louisa of it, it was to endow it with a sumptuous 
splendour it had hitherto not known. She 

loved clothes, and to her the fine fabrics she got from the East, and the 
wonderful Byzantine jewels that accompanied them, were very dear. Also, she 
pleased Napoleon by display, though he was often dreadfully hard to satisfy, 


when. 





* The photographs are by Madame Lallie Charles. 
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and would openly chide the ladies of the 
Court if their frocks were not exactly to his taste. 

From France, of course, the mode spread 
to England, and women made merry with very 
diaphanous stuffs. A Court-dress of the period 
had a petticoat of white crépe, embroidered 
with silver leaves and draped with rich 
Valenciennes lace, headed by a light yellow 
silk ribbon, in company with a train and 
bodice of pale yellow crépe, embroidered to 
match the petticoat. ‘Touches of diamonds 
mingled with the silver. Yellow shoes spangled 
with silver accompanied the toilette, and 
diamond ornaments were worn. Would a 
replica of this model be in any detail out of 
place at this very time ? 

Fashion-plates, one knows, are usually gross 
exaggerations of the truth; so perhaps the 
beauties of that day may have taken their 
walks abroad in garments less like nightdresses 
than the pictures in the ladies’ papers of the 
period suggest. Yet they all coincide in show- 
ing the scantiest gowns of finest muslin, in- 
sertioned with lace and embroidered most 
delicately, over which were worn shawls, scarves, 
pelisses, and spencers for outdoor affairs ; and 
all the models, portrayed by the artist in the 
volume, 
dated 
r810, 
bear 
either 








an air of dare-devil piquancy, or an apologetic 
expression that makes one fancy them sadly 
aware of the indiscretions of their toilettes. 
And, indeed, they need to have been! One 
young woman, wearing a ball-dress of fish net, 
causes the blush of shame to mantle the cheek 
of her observer nearly a hundred years after- 
wards, and makes one realise the stories of 
the famous singer Madame de Saint-Huberty, 
who appeared “dans un opéra, la tunique 
attachée sous un sein découvert, les jambes 
complétement nues, les cheveux répandus sur 
les épaules !” 

It was a gown composed of a plain slip 
of white gossamer satin, with short sleeves and 
a square bosom; the décolletage, as we more 
remotely designate that portion of the frame, 
was then alluded to thus frankly. Over it 
came a Circassian robe of brown silk net, the 
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A period that demands low bodices and 
short sleeves for daytime wear, 
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meshes terminating with gold beads, and edged and tasselled with the same 
barbaric adornments. The head was dressed 4 la Diana, with a fillet and crescent 
moon of pearls; and there were a necklace and bracelets, worn very high upon 
the arms, also of these jewels. ‘The attenuated robe was sufficiently short to show 
the ankles and feet, clad in white silk hosiery and slippers of white satin, decorated 
with gold clasps and bindings. Buckled white kid gloves were worn, which reached 
almost to the elbows, and a fan of white crépe was carried, with a gold Persian 
border. 

Belinda, a young lady in the gay world writing in the Repository of Arts for 
1810 to her sister Constance in the country, 
after indulging in rhapsodies over her new 
Spartan helmet, trimmed with a bunch of laurel 
and other military gewgaws, suggested, of 
course, by the disturbances in Europe, refers 
to the fact that their “too abundantly lovely 
cousin” should not be told of the vogue for 
a simple French frock laced behind and biassed 
on the bosom, for that “she would look like 
a Dutchwoman in such a habit, which can 
only be worn with advantage by the slender 
and graceful.” But she need not have dictated 
so imperiously as to the contour of the re- 
quisite “shape” to adorn the costume (by the 
way, the figure was always alluded to as the 
“shape” in those days, just as a blancmange 
is still thus anglicised by old-fashioned ladies) 
for the Empress Marie Louise, the Austrian 
princess whom Buonaparte in that year had 
led to the altar, was, though somewhat above 
the middle stature, distinctly inclined to em- 
bonpoint, and among the ladies of George III.’s 
Court slimness was certainly not accounted 
the virtue it is in these days. Perhaps it was 
the coiffure of the young Austrian bride that 
set the fashion for the “ dishevelled locks” 
that then prevailed. All round her brow she 
wore wee curls like an infant’s, very natural and 
childish in their character, which gave to her 
face, plump though it was, a look of pathos 
and the predestination of sorrow. 

Throughout the first thirty years of this 
century the character of dress remained more or less classic—at first more, 
gradually less. ‘The bodice lengthened by degrees from vanishing point, until in the 
year 1825 it defined the waist at its proper place; skirts learned to assume less 
clinging proportions, and became more suggestive of a supply of petticoats beneath ; 
long sleeves gained favour in lieu of the déé puffs which preceded them, and must 
have been most chilly even under a velvet cloak for outdoor wear; and altogether 
women waxed less and less like wild nymphs of the woods and more and more 
like ordinary beings. Indeed, if Ackermann’s Repository of Arts for the year 1825 
be looked up, I shall be upheld in my opinion by the discerning observer, that 
never all through the century were feminine fashions more entirely charming, 


One of the charming models of 1825. 
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rational, and fascinating. Even the 
head-dresses, caps, and wreaths worn, 
though to our eyes of an unaccustomed 
appearance, are instinct with prettiness 
and a quality of dainty refinement 
that is delicious. 

Picture a February frock for out- 
door affairs thus described in the 
Repository. It was a pelisse made of 
gros de Naples, of a light geranium 
colour, lined with white sarsnet and 
sumptuously wadded; the corsage 
made to the shape, with a square up- 
standing collar edged with satin and 
fastened in front with two gold buttons. 
A broad ceinture was passed round 
the waist with satin corded edges 
fastened in the same way. There 
were long full sleeves confined between 
the shoulder and elbow with a band 
and button, and five bands equidistant 
from the wrist towards the elbow—an 
idea that was repeated on the skirt, 
where circular bands were so arranged 





The type of gown that was worn in 1837, when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 


that they interlaced one another in a very 
pretty manner. With this elegant and 
dignified costume went a Pamela hat of 
royal purple velvet, a broad, circular- 
brimmed affair, with a rather tall crown 
trimmed with rigid simplicity with a shaded 
gold ribbon round the crown, bowed, 
ended and fringed at the sides, and with 
broad strings of the same “ withinside,” 
left to dangle loosely on the shoulders. 
Upon the head, so that it showed beneath 
the hat, was worn a cottage cap of sprigged 
net, edged with a full narrow frill of British 
lace, which just allowed a suggestion of 
brown curls to show beneath. Long drop 
gold earrings, an embossed gold chain 
twisted twice round the throat, an absurdly Se Pete, Taide 
huge muff, and yellow kid gloves and | = ae wiki +, F 
shoes, completed the toilette. Shawls and poke bonnets were worn in 1840, 






























































The way was being paved, how- 
ever, for a change—the gruesome one 
of 1830, called by the French the 
Louis Philippe epoch—and no item of 
the toilette more emphatically heralded 
it than the alterations made in the 
coiffure, which by degrees deserted its 
simple state of curls on the brow (the 
“bang” of repetitionary history), and 
braids at the back, for puffs and 
partings, bunched masses of curls over 
the ears, bandolined loops, a_ very 
plethora of flower, jewel, feather, and 
ribbon adornments, and a general air 
of distortion that soon overstepped the 
bounds of beauty and waxed quite 
grotesque. 

Really in the case of the 1830 
dresses the fashion-plate artists were 
painfully candid, showing them in all 
their crude distortion. But if Miss 
in London, as became one of the 
swell mob, wore the fashionable freak, 
a gown of pea-green silk with gigantic 
balloon sleeves tapering to the wrists 
and penwiper trimmings mixed with 
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A very winsome reminiscence midway in the century. 
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in the fifties women wore moderately large crinolines, 
and looked like this. 


stiffly knotted bows and embroidery, 
the skirt of which well cleared the 
ground and displayed a pair of sandal- 
shod feet beneath, also a gigantic poke 
bonnet bedecked with cerise ribbons 
and waving ospreys, backsliders in 
country places and women of really 
good taste probably eschewed them 
and clung to the exquisitely feminine 
models that preceded them, in which 
there were no dsarreries at all. And 
happily the absurdities of the 1830 
modes soon became modified, though 
their influence was temporarily all- 
pervading. 

The year our Queen came to the 
throne their most egregious follies had 
abated, and, as we all know, there 
was every grace and sign of refined 
femininity in the delicate lines of the 
sloping shoulders, the pelerine shawl 
with its flounced edges, the ringlets 
upon the ears, or the looped tresses 
that entirely covered them. Even the 
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mittens and reticule of the day were typical of its gentleness of behaviour. 
From a picture of Her Majesty in the lace dress she wore at her coronation, the 
simplest, richest frock, fit for a girl and Queen in one, a Court dressmaker in 
London, who dresses the Princess of Wales, made many copies during the Diamond 
Jubilee year; and though they were faithful replicas, no one saw anything in the 
least extraordinary or oufré about them. 

But the most awful calamity that had yet occurred in fashion-land was even 
then pushing its insidious way into the modes of the hour. From elementary 
beginnings in the thirties, the crinoline rapidly advanced during the forties and 
fifties, gathering boldness as it went and more and more inflation, till it suddenly 
began to find a decline imperative, and faded away in the early sixties. Punch 
ridiculed it, ribaldry did not spare it; yet 
it flourished, and even quite little girls wore 
it, for if they had not been allowed to 
do so they would have looked absolutely 
peculiar. 

Were I writing a paper upon the ethics 
of clothing, I should pause to inquire here 
why women are so prone to exaggeration 
: | in dress; and perhaps I should try to 

"| prove that their natural and embryonic 
instincts lead them to try and _ attract 
attention in any way they can, however 
| singular. But as my object in view is not 
that, I may take up another, and remark 
that though to our eye gaucheries and 
monstrosities appear unbelievable when 
they are sprung upon us in old pictures, 
they were all very assuredly made to look 
bewitching when they were the fashion, 
I have heard old men, whose courting 
days synchronised with those of the crinoline 
at its largest, declare that nowhere in all 
the world, nor at any other period, have 
they beheld more charming and completely 
delightful sirens, than were the ladies they 
loved, bedecked in full silk frocks and 
coal-scuttle bonnets, wreathed coyly with 
pink rosebuds and scarved with lace, their 
hair plastered down a certain distance from a centre parting and then bunched 
into drooping ringlets, which appendages used to come in very pat, I am given 
to understand, to mark a gesture of coquetry or a spice of the mild badinage 
that did duty for piquancy in those days. Women are always dreading and fearing 
now that the whirligig of time may bring the crinoline round to them again: it 
is one of the bogies with which fashion chroniclers are for ever threatening 
their readers, and when they glance through cli volumes of Punch they say How 
dreadful!” and turn over the pages Leach decorated with crinolined young women 
very fast. But if a century devoted at the outset at any rate to freedom of 
movement, athleticism and outdoor sports, as well as to the beautiful in chiffons, 
could hark back so far as to the crinoline, depend upon it our beauties would 
make it attractive-looking. Will any one forget the fascination with which 





The height of fashion in 1878. 
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those who acted in Zve/azwuney of the Wells endowed the gowns of that impossible 
period ? 

Between the fifties and seventies there loomed upon the horizon of fashion two 
royal ladies and a war that influenced the character of dress very potently. The 
Empress Eugénie at the Tuileries, the Crimean campaign, and the advent into 
this country of the young Danish bride, our Princess of Wales, were all noteworthy 
sartorial happenings. 

To the Empress Eugénie is to be credited, during her reign in the French 
capital, the name Paris gained as the Queen of Fashion’s Court. People may say 
of that period that extravagances unutterable 
prevailed ; but they should not forget that 
display is good for trade, nor ought they so 
callously to neglect the memory that to their 
beautiful Empress they may attribute much of 
the éc/a¢ that still clings to French costumiers 
and milliners. 

As for the influence the Princess of Wales 
has exercised over fashion in England, I think 
it may be summed up in a few words, though 
they are very important ones indeed. A 
woman of perfect taste herself, she has taught 
Englishwomen a double lesson—namely, that 
the secret of successful dressing lies in the 
avoidance of every exaggeration, and the power 
of adapting each novelty as it comes to 
individual requirements ; moreover, this final 
hint, that: it is wise, once having found the 
ideal fashion, whether it be in coiffure, skirt, 
sleeve, or headgear, to be faithful to it, 
always with the proviso that it be altered ever 
so little and perfectly cleverly to coincide with 
la mode's demands. 

In order to see the characteristic attire of 
the late sixties and early seventies, step out 
in imagination upon the lawn of a country 
house, during the progress of the then newly 
fashionable game of croquet at a garden-party. 
The men did not wear flannels, neither were 
the women garbed in special costumes. Lawn — piioy made prey iilecsast shitty dae 
tennis introduced those desirable garments. in 1880. bg 
Very fair, all the same, did the girls of the 
period look, mallet in hand, on their heads absurdly round, flat, pill-box hats, 
(veritable pork-pies), tilted almost straight upright above the brow, and _ their 
chevelures massed over pads into the steepest, largest chignons the century had 
seen, sometimes with a “waterfall” of hair, duly crimped, showering down their 
backs beneath the excrescence, and in other cases with one or two shoulder curls, 
long graceful tresses much beloved and right well worn by Eugénie, Empress of the 
French. The married women always, and those who were desirous of emphasising 
the fact that they were “out,” sometimes, wore wee bonnets with strings tied 
beneath their chins, headgear that etiquette obliged every grown-up female to 
don in those days, for church on Sundays, and also for ceremonious calls. 
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It was an awkward period. Women 
were no longer altogether indoor 
dwellers, but were becoming fashion- 
ably favourable to games, pioneered by 
the polite education of archery as well 
as croquet,—though the latter some 
of them did play in their gloves as a 
protest of gentility, while they held in 
their disengaged hand a tiny parasol 
on an ivory stick, that was able by 
an ingenious contrivance to tilt this 
way or that, to shield its wearer’s 
complexion. 

Their dresses were not very grace- 
ful: the ¢adblier was modish, and was 
trimmed, as was the skirt also—for 
the prevalence of sewing-machines 
made such extras possible—with stiffly- 
pleated frills; and at the back was 
bunched up into a particularly ugly 
shape, the precursor of the “ bustle ” 
of after years. On chilly days, a little 
short and rather shapeless jacket, with 
bell sleeves that showed the full, soft 
ones underneath, was worn. ‘The 
passing of the shawl was by that time 
an accomplished and positive fact. In 
the form of a burnouse it lingered, 
but not in its natural shape ; indeed, 
no other mode throughout the century 

ies di ahien Pr ae ae dana had Fashion more completely and 

Movement of 1880. finally swept away, in the native sim- 

plicity of its true inception. When a 

girl exaggerated the bunch at the back of her gown, and also the chignon, and 

went out wearing the high-heeled boots of the day, she was personifying the Grecian 

bend—a pose over which the satirists of the pictorial press waxed very critical, and 

one which we, under the rule of the new corset, may in course of time imitate. 

Let us sincerely hope that, with age, the world of fashion may have acquired 

sense, and that this freak may not be laid to the charge of the women of the 
new century. 

One grand effort the seventies ‘made to escape from the trammels I have 
mentioned. A happy summer introduced the Dolly Varden hat and costume, 
and remarkably pretty it was. The gown united a sprigged and flowered sateen 
tunic, picturesquely bunched up exp anier on the hips, to a plain petticoat; and 
the picture was completed by a shady leghorn hat trimmed with forest flowers and 
tied down at the sides, over the ears, with blue or pink ribbons. 

Once again, however, a great change was imminent. The Princess robe arrived 
in ’76, and with its length of seam and clinging grace thrust on one side the 
bouffant tunic. It also emphasised the train, which had been spasmodically trying 
to worm its way into our é/égantes’ good graces for several years, and made street 
sweeping more common than it has been during the immediate past, and the 
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evening dress, with its absurdly long and narrow “tail,” a terror to absent-minded 
young men with a fatal propensity for stepping on the wrong place. To modern 
eyes the Princess robe in its initiatory days looks as if it must have been 
excessively trying to the figure; it was absolutely plain and unadorned until it 
arrived at the knees, and then so extraordinarily ornate—a mass of frills, bows, 
and puffings, which produced a most curious and indeterminate effect. At the 
time of its inception a quaint and pretty freak grew up among married women, 
however young, of wearing a mob lawn cap trimmed with ribbon and _ flowers, in 
which many a fresh and pretty face looked still prettier and more fresh, 

Enter next in the early eighties, to make their bow, the esthetic craze and the 
tailor-made one, both truly British inventions, that started almost contemporaneously, 
and divided the world of women into two factions—the free-and-easy, and the 
whaleboned. Some one started the idea that the world would cease to exist 
because women corseted themselves over-closely, so that they might do justice to 
the tiny waists the Princess model demanded. Therefore a cult was inaugurated 
for flowing robes and art shades (the latter also as a protest); and the result 
was a wonderful epidemic of greenery, yellow, shapeless toilettes, decorously trimmed 
with sunflowers, lilies, daffodils, and weird blossoms conventionalised, and worn 
with limp silk sashes, smashed-in hat shapes decorated with stuff from the same 
length as the dress, reticules, and Botticelli hair. Soulful persons patronised the 
vogue, particularly young ladies with aspirations towards high art; others hit a 
happy and original medium by sensibly donning fishermen’s jerseys and kilted 
skirts, in which free-and-easy attire they walked through life with tennis racquets 
in their hands, for the hour of croquet had declined. 

The cult did an immensity of good, for it put people who were not in 
sympathy with the extravagances of the decade into the possession of several 
most becoming ideas—to wit, the honeycombed 
or gauged bodice, the simple muslin frock 
gathered into the waistbelt, called then “the 
housemaid,” and now in its latest revival the 
bonne femme, the fichu in many forms, and 
such pretty and not peculiar touches as a 
bunch of flowers tucked into the bosom. 
Above all else, it aroused them to a sense of 
the fact that clothes may feel comfortable and 
yet look smart, a creed the wise have never 
deserted since they adopted it. 

The rise of the great house of Liberty, a 
most charmingly appropriate title, brought into 
vogue the loveliest art silks, muslins and 
sateens the eye of woman had ever seen. 
Who will ever forget who saw it the vision of 
a pretty woman in a_willow-patterned blue 
sateen gown with a fichu of the same material, 
a soft girdle sash round the waist, a frilled cap, ” 
and a little artistic jacket—a picture worthy The “Soulful " Pose of 1880. 
of Kate Greenaway’s alluring brush ? 

As to the tailor-made costume, is it not with us still? Has it not earned for 
us a sartorial reputation in Paris and all over the civilised world that is worth much 
to our national pride? The phases it has passed through, from its early days of 
masculinity and linen collars, accompanied by a truly severe coiffure, to its latest 
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union with chiffon and lace, would fill a good-sized volume. Morally the coat- 
and-skirt brigade it formed among working, independent womankind is a far more 
valuable contribution to modern life than the limp army of girdled zsthetes for 
whom its rival was responsible. 

But neither innovation stood in the way of the ambitious bustle, which we 
have seen already, endeavouring strenuously to make its mark in the world of 
modes. Little by little it demanded more and more horsehair and more and 
more steel (or paper when neither steel nor horsehair was forthcoming) ; and at 
last, calling itself seductively, though untruthfully, a dress-improver, it became the 
SaEee: ; 2 ' . inseparable companion of the eighty 
: Nee costume, particularly in company with 
eee eee; a kilted skirt and a Princess tunic 
i sloping downwards ex ¢unigue in front, 
rea caught up abruptly at the sides and 
i bunched in many festoons and folds. 
The coiffure at the same time adopted 
a progressive policy. The ‘“pro- 
fessional beauty ” of the day introduced 
the fringe straightly cut across the 
brow, and a reasonably small classic 
knot in the nape of the neck had 
succeeded the drooping chignon which, 
in the form of a plait, was sometimes 
very pretty and a great relief after 
the enormities of its predecessor. 
Upon the knot vulgar persons _be- 
stowed the descriptive name of “ bun,” 
and to the fringe the Americanised 
title “ bang” was given here and there. 
The “bang” or arrangement of little 
curls massed upon the forehead and 
above it, is still among us in an altered 
form, though at this moment straight 
locks are fast approaching us with allure- 
ments that will undoubtedly enmesh us 
in their strands. A bonnet called the 
Princess will always be associated with 
the curled fringe in its palmiest days, 
because the Princess of Wales wore it 

“Sleeves of a normal size.” and the fringe with such a_ perfectly 

winsome effect that every one else tried 

to follow suit, and succeeded very creditably, for both vogues were eminently suitable 

to clear-cut, fresh English countenances. Her Royal Highness and her daughters, and 

also the Duchess of York, remain faithful to the fringe, and their toques of to-day 
are really stringless Princess bonnets very slightly changed from the initial model. 

When the improver died down, as it did from ’87 onwards, the fashions 
became very fascinating. Corsages called jacket-bodices because they fitted the 
figure closely, defined the waist, and had added basques, were introduced, with 
pleated vests and turned-back revers. They were accompanied by a closely fitted 
sleeve, completed by a cuff, and went with rather high, tight neckbands. Skirts 
remained kilted or draped, and for evening wear took the old-world form of a 
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petticoat, superimposed by a train and a Court corsage pointed sharply in front, 
and cut square or in a VY shape. For quiet home dinners the tea-gown had by 
that date rendered itself indispensable, and, as the third truly English invention 
of the century, demands loud acclaim. At first when it was introduced rigid 
disciplinarians revolted, and saw in it a sign of decadence, of Bohemianism, even 
of sartorial immorality; but by degrees it flourished, so eminently comfortable 
was it found to be, and so frequently admitted into thoroughly polite Society. 
And in this year of grace many French great ladies send to England for it, 
because our dressmakers have made 
its design so complete and successful 
a study of their own. 

For five years, from ’88 to ’93, 
the modes were very ‘elegant and 
charming, but at length the sleeve 
spoiled all. Prone to the most sudden 
freaks, it waxed one winter abnormal, 
and swelling visibly, reached a climax 
of size ; after which time it ebbed and 
gave way to the very tight and closely 
fitting model which appeared in ’98. 
Stiff muslin of a specially devised kind 
was used to puff it out, and men were 
compelled to learn a new way of help- 
ing ladies on with their coats, so that 
the sleeves of the gown might be pushed 
inside those of the wrap to make the 
wretched wearer comfortable. Some 
of them still feebly make the polite 
effort, though there is no need for it. 
As a rule men are pitiably unobservant, 
though it is for their delight forsooth 
that women are supposed to trick them- 
selves out in pretty things—a fallacy 
the new century ought quite to expel, 
teaching the more sensible creed that 
they dress to please themselves, and 
the public generally. 

We arrive now at the century’s close; 
but before the page is turned down 
there is another and stupendous depart- A Toflette of 1900. 
ment, quite a new one, too, upon which ° 
English modistes and tailors are to be congratulated, for they own the monopoly of it. 
To us come wealthy Parisiennes and moneyed Americans for our sports dresses, our 
cycling, golf, hunting-field, riding, shooting, fishing, and driving costumes. The cycling 
craze of six years ago raised a temporary demand for bifurcated garments, which 
were not truly British, for they were patronised more among smart French riders, and 
to them were not original ideas, but an adaptation of the American, Mrs. Bloomer’s, 
scheme. But it is not to such freaks that we owe our supremacy. We owe it to 
our tailors, and to our splendid British cheviots, serges, tweeds, and box-cloths, and 
also to the national characteristic of individualism and independence, which is giving 
women a chance at last of proving themselves outdoor as well as indoor heroines, 








“The fisher smokes his cutty.” 














COMMON HEROES. 
THE FISHER. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE, ) 
Author of ‘‘ The Handy Man.” / 
N the edge of England, far from roaring towns, 
() Out beyond the green fields, underneath the downs, 
On the edge of England, where the breakers beat, 
Drowse our burly fishermen beside the fisher-fleet 
The fisher smokes his cutty, his pockets hold his hands, 
He talks of mighty catches, makes light o’ “furrin lands” ; 
He'll row you and a sweetheart to the gunboat in the bay, — 
But his business lies with fishes when you’ve paid and gone your way. 
His face is the brown of the shingle, 
His eyes are the blue of the sea, 
And a jersey he wears to the tips of his ears, 
And his bulgy boots cover his knee ; 
Oh, he sows in the hurricane’s furrow, 
In the path of the tempest he gleans, 
But, Heave-ho! how he sings when the harvest he brings, 
For his home, for his wife, for his weans! 


On the ‘tumbled shingle lie the dripping nets, 

Till the town lamps twinkle and the great sun sets, 

Then the nets are folded, wives are kissed at home, 

O’er the beach the grinding keel runs down to kiss the foam ; 
Then in the mist of twilight gruff voices pass the pier, 

The sullen sail creaks upward, the little craft swings clear, 
The fisher boat glides outward, her lantern at the mast, 

And underneath the dreamy stars the corded nets are cast. 


Strong of hand, keen of eye, stern and silent, 
He toils where Death’s nets are outspread, 

Does it lessen the deed that he works for his need ? 
The blessing of God on his bread! 

Oh, he drives thro’ the roar of the waters, 
Nor’-easter ! hail, spindrift, and screech ! 

And he puffs at his clay, bids you humble good-day 
When he loafs by his boat on the beach. 
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HOOLIGANS. 
(A skelch from Life.) 
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ARTHUR MORKISON. 








[Mr. Arthur Morrison ts an expert in “‘ Hooligans.” He lived amongst the Hooligans to write 
‘* Tales of Mean Streets,” and ‘“‘ The Child of the Jago.”—Ep. P. M. M.] 

T would seem that a deal of needless pother is made over what the newspapers 
call “ Hooliganism.” Not that the thing itself does not call for remedy, of 
course; but it is talked of as though it were a phenomenon wholly new, 

the product of last year or.so, and a thing beyond man’s wit to deal with. Now, 
there is nothing new in Hooliganism but the name, and the name is in no respect 
better than a dozen others that have been used for the same thing; in one 
respect, indeed, it is worse, since it nails up for opprobrium the family name of 
many doubtless excellent citizens. The ruffians called Hooligans fight among 
themselves in gangs in the public streets, using weapons of divers sorts, from belts 
to pistols, and on frequent occasions, lacking antagonists of their own sort, they 
fall upon inoffensive passengers. ‘They terrorise tradesmen, they elude or defy the 
police ; their feats of maiming, shooting, and knifing have caused death in a number 
of instances; and they are styled Hooligans in general because of the name of 
one particular gang, called after a family prominent in the faction. So stand the 
facts in outline, facts that are talked of as belonging peculiarly to this year or 
last,—facts that have even been speculated upon as the direct outcome of Board 
Schools, or Evening Classes, or Music Halls, or the South African War, or, for all 
I know, of the Indian Famine. 

But indeed the Hooligan, under the name of rough, scuttler, larrikin, peaky- 
blinder, vovow, tough, or hoodlum, has been with us long, and not in this country 
alone. Perhaps, since I have been asked to write my views of the matter, I may 
be pardoned if in this paper I say a little more of myself than might otherwise 
seem becoming. In a novel, written four or five years ago, and to a less extent 
in a collection of short stories published two years earlier, I pictured something of 
Hooliganism (the name had not then been invented) as I knew it, and had known 
it long, and as others knew it before me. ‘There were the family factions, 
the Ranns and the Learys, the local factions, the Jagos and the Dove Laners, 
the Brady’s Laners, and the Causeway chaps, the bashings, the kickings, and the 
knifings. Whereat many excellent persons, who had never seen these things, 
hastened publicly to assure me, who had, that it was all a mere impossibility. I 
was held up for a defamer of the poor, not to say an extravagant liar. What was 
I talking of? Had I never heard of an institution called the Metropolitan Police ? 
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But events have still their little ironies. For scarce had the protests and the 
denunciations died down ere the Hooligans, bold with impunity, came into the 
cleaner streets, added pistols to their armoury, and found easy victims among the 
better-behaved. And now I have the felicity of perceiving many of those same 
excellent persons, my censors of earlier times, gabbling at large over the pages of 
many newspapers about this suddenly-arisen Hooliganism, this new discovery of 
theirs, this growing brutality of the lower classes (they called me brutal once, bless 
them !) and all the rest of it. So that it will be seen that to me this matter of 
Hooliganism is something of an old tale, and I may be excused a certain weariness 
in turning to it again. 

The Hooligan is a mere unlicked cub of a peculiarly vicious type, and he 
flourishes more openly of late by reason of his long immunity from licking. ‘To 
cause pain, trouble and injury to others, so long as it may be done with little 
smart to himself, is his peculiar delight. It will be observed that he is usually 
young ; the older criminal grows philosophical, turns from mere wantonness, and uses 
no violence—nor indeed any exertion at all—except in pursuit of gain, or to escape 
capture. ‘The Hooligan, in fact, is merely a young criminal, ramping with youthful 
exuberance, and attracted to outrage as a pastime. If he had been taken as a 
child and lifted from out the evil influences about him, he might have grown into 
a man of credit. As it is, he is a criminal, though a young one; and at his age, 
punishment, of the proper sort, will have its best deterrent effect. For long he 
was content, as a rule, to vent his high spirits on the heads of other Hooligans ; 
but of late, it would seem, he has found pleasure and immunity in carrying his 
pastime abroad, and bashing whom he lists. Reasons may be found for this. For 
years he has been taught much about his rights, though it has not been thought 
proper to put him to any particular trouble in the matter of his duties, to say 
nothing at all of his manners. And when he has been caught at his recreation 
his punishment has commonly been such as he laughs at, or even values as a 
distinction. And here a word may be said as to the absurd lenience of the 
punishments commonly awarded for assault as compared to those inflicted for 
theft. The thing has been talked of and written of again and again, I know, 
thovgh with small result; but at least I can do no harm by writing of it once 
more. Imprisonment, and a smart dose of it, is the lot of the thief, even of 
him that steals half a crown. But many a scoundrelly outrage has been purged 
by payment of just such a sum of money. I have heard it said that it is not 
well to encourage the Englishman to run puling to the constable when his hands 
should be busy defending his head; and with that sentiment in its proper 
application, my sympathy is complete. But just now we are not talking of the 
strong man facing his equal; we are considering the absurdity of a half-crown or 
ten-shilling or twenty-shilling fine as deterrent punishment for the blackguard who 
has battered into lifelong misery a helpless woman or an old man or a thrice 
helpless child; or for the gang which has fallen upon an unsuspecting wayfarer at 
a corner, and belted and booted his head out of recognition, either for hire— 
for an enemy is often punished in that way—or merely by way of practice and 
amusement. These things, and the bland innocence of the world exhibited by 
some magistrates, bring the police courts into contempt among them to whom 
they should be a terror. I well remember the amazing transactions of a now- 
forgotten stipendiary at one of the East London police courts. He may have 
done it—no doubt at some time or another he did—but personally I am unable 
to recall a case wherein he sent to gaol anybody charged with assault before him. 
In his court five or ten shillings would pay for any outrage that was dealt with 
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summarily. Many a hulking rascal who had hammered his unhappy wife within 
a little of her life, he “punished” by a fine of half a crown—which the woman 
commonly paid from her own pocket. Very naturally “Old X” was a jest and 
a byword in the neighbourhood, and the terror of the law was not. His was 
an extreme case, of course; but within the last few months I have come upon 
a very fair number of police-court sentences worthy of poor old X in his 
mildest days. 

It should be remembered that fines for Hooliganism are ludicrous and useless. 
They are paid by a “whack round” among the prisoner’s associates, and affect him 
not at all. And a light sentence of imprisonment is just as foolish. ‘The Hooligan 
who has “done time” has taken his degree, and is honoured in the fraternity. 
A sentence of a month or two is valued as a distinction; and a little “ holiday,” 
with food and shelter and warmth—especially in winter—is not unwelcome to the 
Hooligan. Confinement in moderate doses does not oppress him, for he is not 
a creature of imagination. For imprisonment to deter, it must come in severer 
doses—severer even than a stipendiary magistrate may inflict. ‘The Hooligan whose 
ill fortune it is to be committed for trial, and who then comes in for eighteen 
months’ hard labour—a hard, trying sentence, with no cosseting in its regulations 
—is given a physic that makes him think twice or thrice before taking risk of it 
again. But this is not a sentence that can be given to Hooligans of every degree 
of guilt. Which brings to consideration a punishment that suits them all, that 
may be regulated in time and quantity, and that will give a far less inviting 
character to a short term .of imprisonment. It is the merest commonplace—a 
hundred have said it before me—for of course I mean the punishment inflicted 
by “the instrument called a cat.” 

Now, it is the custom of them that recommend the use of the cat on the back 
of the Hooligan, and of them that are horrified and agonised at the suggestion, 
to plunge into a fierce argument as to whether the flogging authorised by the Act 
of 1863 did or did not suppress the garrotter. “ Plainly it did,” say the first, “ since 
the offence ceased instantly.” “ Plainly it did not,” say the others, “ since the offence 
ceased before the Act was passed.” Now, this is a matter of merely historical 
interest to them that know the Hooligan and his like in the flesh; though in 
passing it may be observed that the argument that the garrotter was suppressed 
before the cat was made ready for him, even if it be admitted, does not prove that 
it would not have suppressed him earlier if it had been available; it merely proves 
that he ceased from his garrotting soon enough to escape it. But without 
speculation, or conjecture, or hypothesis, and neither aided nor baffled by fine-spun 
argument, I know, and others acquainted with the Hooligan class know, that 
among the ruffians I am speaking of, the cat is held in extreme fear. Among 
them that laugh aloud at threat of prison, the laugh is checked half-way at a hint 
of the lash. ‘They may have no imagination, no pity, and no conscience; but they 
have all very tender hides of their own, and it is by way of his hide that the 
feelings of the Hooligan are to be reached, for that is where he keeps them. 
More, let but one come out from gaol among his friends with a well-painted back, 
and a dozen among them will moderate their Hooliganism at the sight. I have 
known the effect in some of the cases of violent robbery for which the law already 
allows a fitting application of the gaoler’s duster; and I have known a blackguard 
who would have received a two-years’ sentence with a grin and a jeer, to blubber 
like a calf in the dock at a moderate allotment of lashes. 

Consider how comparatively few of the purely Hooligan outrages are accompanied 
by robbery. Does that not suggest something? Nobody will claim honesty as 
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a Hooligan virtue, and I have no doubt that the Hooligan would be very glad 
to possess whatever his victim might have about him. Sometimes he takes it, of 
course ; but it is only rarely, and in pretty safe circumstances. Why not always? 
It is because he knows that robbery with violence may bring him the cat, while 
the simple violence will not bring him any punishment worth consideration. ‘There 
is the cat plainly at work as a deterrent. I have already said that I know,—not 
that I think, or that I conjecture, or that I argue; but that I know by contact 
with the creature himself, even by his admissions—that the Hooligan holds the 
whip in healthy fear, and would Hooliganise less, or not at all, if in his ruffianism 
he risked a cut of it. Ask any man who is not a faddist, and who really knows 
the breed, and he will say the same. 

Of course, the Hooligan risks no cut of the whip, except robbery be added 
to his bashing, nor need he fear it while the law stands as it does. But how 
many among them that legislate have the courage to see the law altered? For 
at the suggestion the sentimentalist lifts up his voice and blithers. Of argument 
or knowledge he has none ; but babbles of green fields, or of the higher this and 
the nobler that, or of anything else that sounds virtuous and decorative, and means 
nothing in particular. Dear, good, generous soul, the sentimentalist! Ever ready 
to forgive the wrongs done to others, ever forward to pay for Paul’s peccadilloes— 
with Peter’s pence! Lover of all the virtues—except justice ! 

But, indeed, it is the influence of the sentimentalist, if it is anything, that 
has enabled the Hooligan to disport so freely in our midst of late. For it is our 
modern way to meet crime with indulgence, and we have cockered the Brute for 
years. ‘The one definitely expressed objection that I have heard against the use 
of the whip on the Brute is—that it will brutalise him! Yet it is a commonplace 
among the people who bawl aloud their horror at the thought of lashing a ruffian 
who jumps on a woman’s face, to promise, with pious satisfaction, punishment 
eternal to a child who steals jam from a cupboard. 

Well, well! If we must not whip our Hooligans—and whipping at least is 
cheap—let us keep them expensively in gaol; but let us keep them long. Or let 
us put them together in a town of their own, and wall them in, so that they may 
Hooliganise each other till no more are left. But no—the sentimentalist, without 
whose permission nothing may be done, would scarce allow that. Tor some of the 
Hooligans would be hurt, which he would not like at all. 
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BY MARIE VAN VORST. | 








F Nadine is not good, she shall have no canard 
after déjeuner at the big table !” 

Nadine (illustrating the fact that one cannot 
be everything in the world) was beautiful but not good. 
Oh no, not at all good! Her night-dress pulled 
above her soft baby knees, she sat on the edge of 
her cane-seated nursery chair dangling her bare legs: round, sturdy limbs, brown and 
strong as a peasant’s, delicately moulded as an aristocrat’s. Her head was bent low 
on her breast, her chin quite lost to sight. Over her face her hair fell like a veil, 
and through it she peered out at her nurse with splendid dark eyes. Katia held a 
basin of water at Nadine’s feet. ‘The soap is swimming there like a pink fish, 
and the sponge is an island!” thought the child. ‘Then, with an unexpectedness, 
the result sometimes of long naughty intent, she dashed her quick little foot into 
the water and kicked a brisk, rousing waterspout into Katia’s face, splashing the 
stiff white cap and apron and covering her faithful servitor with shining drops. 

The spell was broken. Nadine laughed a marvellous laugh that had in it the 
compromise of delight at her deed and a proud little apology. She was undoubtedly 
wicked, but too lovely to be punished by Fate! Fate in the form of Katia bent 
and kissed the small wet foot. Nadine threw her hair back, and gave to view 
scarlet lips, dimples, an exquisite nose, heavy brows, and skin where, underneath 
the matted delicacy, burned a red glow. Around her face fell the mass of her 
heavy hair. 

Oh, Nadine was to be a beauty—more famous even than the Princess herself ! 
(And this St. Petersburg and Paris will tell you is high praise.) ‘The child gave 
up her body to be dressed, but her mind she relinquished not one moment. 

“This summer,” she said, as she talked and laughed and twisted herself into 
the small clothes with which Katia robed her, “this summer I shall have everything 
She threw out her determined little hands. 
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in the world—all things !’ 

** Ah, sweetheart,” sighed Katia, “even God lacks that!” 

“God ?” questioned the child. 

“He has not all our souls even,” said the nurse. “Some belong to 
Beelzebub ! ” 

Nadine shrugged away this meaningless theology. 

“Everything,” she went on. ‘First I shall ask my mother for it; and if she 
cannot, I will ask my father, who does everything well.” 

“Now thy white dress, with the red collar,”--and Nadine, with her hair as nearly 
tidy as brush and comb could make it, stood fresh and strong as a climbing red rose. 

Down stairs in the breakfast-room were the two people who could give Nadine 
everything in the world—the Princess Maria Andrevna and Prince Paul Ivanovitch 
Roloff. ‘They had finished breakfast, and sat at opposite ends of the table in the 
morning-room, where the sun came pouring through the window and lay on the table 
in golden floods. Sparkles of light flashed from the silver dishes, from the samovar ; 
and in the fruit-dish the frail green grapes and vermilion oranges held the light, 
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\ By the side of the Prince lay his morning’s mail .and the unopened newspapers. 

By the side of the Princess a pile of letters lifted their seals and addresses inviting 

| attention. The warm colours of the room, the soft carpet and crimson hangings, 

; the friendliness of the silence and retirement, the terrace with its green vines, and 

thick borders of heartsease seen through the long window, extended an atmosphere 

‘ of protection, and made a delightful surrounding for the companionship of two in ~ 
an opening day. 

Maria Andrevna grasped the sides of the table with both her hands. Her 

face was turned towards the window. She looked out at terrace and garden, and 
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“They had finished breakfast, and sat at opposite ends of the table in the morning-room.” 


saw nothing of what was before her physical vision, Under her eyes hours of 
sleeplessness had left blue rings. The brown skin, unlike Nadine’s, was not 
warmed by a glow; the Princess was pale, as one who had suffered all things, 
and would soon pay to sorrow the price of beauty and youth. ‘The Prince 
considered the fine profile thus turned to him for his study, then raised his eyes 
to a portrait of Nadine hanging on the red wall. He pushed his plate of fruit 
away and minutely arranged the bits of orange-skin and the grape-seeds in little piles. 
Silence had been long between them, and now he broke it. 
j “Well? Have you an inspiration?” 
Maria Andrevna brusquely arose and left the table. She made a desperate gesture 
and went over to the window, where she stood trying to regain her composure. 
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“What shall we do about it?” asked Paul Ivanovitch. 

She turned to him. ‘‘I am very superstitious,” she said, and slightly smiled : 
“as you know, I have faith in coincidences; in chance, if you like; in God’s 
suggestion, if you like better. No?—chance, then: let Chance, or Fate,—or God, 
speak for us.” 

The intelligent face of the Prince wore the lenient attention a man of courtesy 
extends to the standpoints he cad/s feminine, and ¢Aénks ridiculous. He had lit 
cigarette after cigarette, to discard each. He now took one or two puffs at the 
one he held, and turned it between his slender fingers, looking at it attentively. 

“Which means ?” 

“Let Nadine decide !” 

“Mon Dieu!” said the Prince, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘‘is that your idea of 
Fate ?—Nadine, little butterfly !—little sunbeam !—Nadine, Chance ?” 

“God too,” I said, nodded Maria Andrevna. “Nadine is God to me.” 

The Prince bowed quietly. As the Princess kept further silence, he said: 
“Isn't it too much to ask a child of five to decide what thirty-five finds 
impossible ?” 

“IT don’t. ask her,” returned the Princess; “JZ ask God to speak through 
her to us.” 

Paul Roloff raised his eyebrows. ‘I am afraid I am ééfe to a degree,” he 
said ; ‘“‘but I don’t grasp this.” 

“We will send for the child,” said Maria Andrevna, ‘‘and—— 4 

“Wait !”—the Prince put down the cigarette—‘‘I beg you will remember how I 
hate melodramatics. ‘They are unpleasant for maturity, and for God’s sake keep 
childhood out of them.” 

“We will send for the child to come to us here,” said the Princess, ignoring 
his interruption, “and to the one to whom she first gives her morning embrace—the 
one to whom she first appeals—she shall belong.” 

The Prince was silent. He was sorry for his wife. Between his daughter and 
himself was an affection amounting to a cult. He could see Nadine tearing 
across the lawn to him, hair flying, arms extended; he could feel her put those 
same little arms about him, and he felt there was nothing like that dear embrace 
in the world. He looked at the Princess with an expression akin to pity. 

“T—J don’t really think——” 

“With this decision I shall be satisfied,” said the Princess—‘ God shall give 
her to the one who will make her life.” She pulled the bell-rope, and when the 
servant came in sent for Nadine. This question decided, they had nothing further 
to say to one another. All that had been common life was now become individual 
existence, and had gone back into the heart of each. ‘They had determined to 
separate for ever: both had been compelled to extend so much forgiveness that 
they had been able to meet on this merciful ground almost as friends. They 
forgave each other and parted. As for Nadine, they felt their right to her was 
equal. Paul Ivanovitch, his legs crossed, his cigarette loosely held between his 
fingers, looked at the portrait of Nadine on the red wall. ‘The hands of the Princess 
were cold as ice; she thought the beating of her heart must be audible. 

‘‘T shall pray to God,” she said aloud—‘ I shall pray God to give Nadine 
to me.” 


He said nothing. 

“Shall you—as well?” she asked timidly, 

“No,” he said shortly, “I shall certainly sof pray for her. I want her to 
come, not to be sent.” 
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Maria Andrevna gave a gasp that was ecstacy. “Then,” she said under her 
breath, “Z shall have my child.” 
They heard her singing far down the hall, in her deep, delicious little 
voice :— 
‘*Ah! when the cock gets up at day, 
He sings a song to wake me too, 
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Good day !—good day ! 


And she was in the room, in her stiff, fresh dress, the red collar, her loose, 
brown hair dark around her face, her serious eyes, her fresh, sweet mouth, In 
her arms she held a white rabbit close to her heart. 

“Good day!—good day!” she nodded, laughing at them both. ‘See, I’ve 
brought Am in! I was playing in the garden when you sent for me. He has a 
little nest of kittens! Of new kittens! Dd you know?” 

She stood in the middle of the floor; the rabbit’s ears lay flat back on his 
head. His pink eyes winked peacefully; he knew these little arms of old, and 
was content. 

No one spoke to Nadine. She approached the table. ‘The Princess left the 
window and came over and resumed the seat she had left. Nadine, greeting no 
one, stood between the father and mother. 

“Since no one is eating,” she said, “this big white thing may jump on the 
table!” With an effort she lifted him to the level. He hopped out of her arms 
and sat close to the silver fruit-basket ; raising up his ears again, he nibbled at a 
grape-leaf. Nadine talked, looking first at one, then at the other, gesticulating with 
her clever little hands, leaning her arms on the table, crossing and recrossing her 
bare legs. ‘These two people who made her life and her world had made _ her 
their world and their life. 

The Prince, with a noble sense of honour, determinedly withdrew his gaze from 
her. He took an orange from the glowing basket, peeled it and cut it. He 
relied on the past, on the memories of their good comradeship, on their secrets, 
their games and their stories. ‘To contemplate a future without her was impossible ; 
but his child should come, he would not draw her. But the mother, leaning 
forward as far as she could, her delicate hands lightly clasped, her lips parted, 
called her child with her eyes, and every fibre of her being said Nadine’s name. 
The hair of both mother and child was of the same rich darkness; the character 
of their beauty was very like. Paul Roloff looked at them quickly, and away. 
Nadine sang to the rabbit, “ Zchiik/ Zchijik! gdyé te buil?” \eaning her face 
close to his snowy fur. 

Strange to say—stranger than strange—it was the first time in her life she had 
omitted her morning greeting. 

The silence troubled her. 

“Please,” she said restlessly, “open the door on to the terrace, and let the 
white rabbit and me go out.” 

The Prince rose, unfastened the door, and Nadine ran out; the white rabbit 
hopped after on the gravelled walks and the lawn. ‘The father and mother looked 
at each other. 

“She will have neither of us,” shrugged Paul Roloff. 

“ She will have me!” said the woman to herself. She sat down in a chair by 
her work-table, and took up a lace collar that she was making for Nadine. Prince 
Paul went over to his letters and began to break the seals, 

Meanwhile Nadine in the fragrant garden stood close to a rose-tree where the 
roses’ hearts were warm with bees. She lifted up her face and drew down a rose 
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“Nadine ran out, the white rabbit following.” 
to smell. The startled bee flew out. Nadine’s lips were there instead: the rose 
q was not sweeter or redder; the disturbed insect drove his sting deep into the 
corner of Nadine’s curling mouth. The two in the breakfast-room heard a little 
angry cry, and saw sturdy Nadine strike the rose with her hard and stamp her 
foot on the green turf; then she turned and ran for the window and blindly into 
the room, covering her mouth with her hands. Thus far she had not cried a tear, 
but her breath was quickening with them and her eyes growing full beyond 
control. She stood for a moment in the centre of the room shaking with pain, 
then, with a frightened sob and the tears at flood, she rushed and threw herself 
across her mother’s lap. 
Maria Andrevna lifted her into her arms, 
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LIFE OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 





BY A. G. HALES.* 


HE life of a war corre- - 
spondent in the field 
depends a good deal 

upon the man _ himself, and 
the paper that employs him. 
If he wishes to do so he can 
have a rosy time, and live, 
if not in the lap of luxury, 
at least in comfort and at 
ease ; but he has to sacrifice 
much that is dear to the true 
journalist to attain that ignoble 
end. He has to sink his 
individuality, to willingly walk 
around, as a blind man walks, 
led by others, to bow down 
to each military fetish that 
may uprear itself in his paths, 
to observe only just what the 
army censor desires him to 
observe and no more, to be 
a mere puppet, a toy in the 
hands of that strangest crea- 
tion of modern times (in 
connection with an alleged 
free and unshackled press), 
the military censor. If he is 
willing to become a flabby 
creature, soft and pliable, he 
will find few ‘lions in his 
path,” and his way will be 
as the way of one walking by 
the side of sweet waters in 
a thirsty land. He will gather 
much honour in certain circles, 
and much advertisement like- 
wise ; also much news of a 
certain sort which does not 
A. @. Hales. come to his more rugged and 
Photo by Emberson & Sons. independent brothers of the 
pen. He need not necessarily 
be an absolutely untruthtul person, but simply what our friends across the Channel 
* Mr. A. G. Hales was sent to the front by Sir John Robinson, the discoverer of Archibald 
Forbes, to represent the Dazly News. 
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so aptly term a complaisant personage. On the other hand, if he is determined 
to see for himself, hear for himself, and draw his own conclusions from what he 
hears and sees, without the assistance of the censor, then the path he travels is 
apt to become strewn with thorns. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


I do not know of any very special attribute required for the construction of a 
good war correspondent, beyond what is required for the making of a capable 
journalist in any other branch of the profession ; as a matter of fact, it seems to 
me that there is no better training-ground for the future war correspondent than 
the hack work of the average newspaper man, who steadily works his way upward 
day by day through all the varied phases of his varied career. Now and again, as in 
the case of the late Archibald Forbes, a brilliant workman springs into the field 
readily equipped with intuitive knowledge of men and things; but those men 
come only once in a decade—they are not common as snowdrops under every 
wayside hedge. It is not every man’s good fortune to be born with the mantle 
of a Forbes upon his shoulders, nor is every ambitious youth who desires to 
wield a pen worthy to pick up such a mantle, even when a kindly fate has 
placed it in his pathway. 


THE Victoria Cross OF JOURNALISM. 


To me it has always seemed that the day a newspaper man receives his 
commission as a war correspondent, he has won the Victoria Cross of 
journalism ;. and if he has it in him his footsteps henceforth may move amidst 
the footprints of the mighty, for his work will take him amongst great men and 
greater deeds. He will become part and parcel of events which shake empires, 
and overthrow or build up thrones. To him the mere soldier, even though that 
soldier be a Field-Marshal, will be but as a figure in a passing show; if he has 
the true spirit of independent journalism in his blood, no man living should be 
more independent than a qualified newspaper man; for whilst the brain God has 
given him holds good, and he has half an inch of lead pencil to grip between his 
fingers, he is fully equipped for life’s battle, and therein he is much better off 
than most men. 


THE WaR CORRESPONDENT’S BAPTISM. 


The first thing the selected correspondent has to do, is to secure his license; 
and perhaps, if I quote my own experience in this respect, I shall fulfil the 
requirements of this article better than by any other method which might suggest 
itself to me. I landed at Cape Town, South Africa, with the first Australian 
contingent, and straightway presented myself with several others at head-quarters. 
I had to run the gauntlet of half the military establishment before I was allowed 
to approach the censor: why, providence only knows, unless it is that in the 
British Army ceremony goes far ahead of utility. I doubt very much if the 
ceremonials attendant upon the worship of a heathen god are more strictly 
observed than the routine of an army; but patience is not the least of the virtues 
to be cultivated by a war correspondent. At last I got into the august presence 
of the man upon whose word my fate hung, and received a most agreeable shock, 
for, instead of finding a stiff martinet, a mere bundle of red tape and tags, I 
found myself confronted by a polished, courteous soldier, who in ten seconds let 


me know that I was also confronted by a gentleman, Then |] had to produce 
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my credentials, stating the name of the paper I was employed by, and the class 
of work I was expected to do for that paper—whether cable-work and letter-writing, 
or merely letters. These being to the satisfaction of the censor, he asked me for 
documents to prove that I was the person specified in the letters I had shown 
him, and failing that, could I bring any officer belonging to the Australians to 
identify me? Fortunately I had some Australian newspaper cuttings in my 
pocket-book, giving a full description of my personal appearance; and one of 
them mentioned the fact that whilst in Australia I had offered to raise for the 
West Australian Government a camel corps of bushmen to proceed to South 
Africa, which offer had been declined by the War Office authorities in Melbourne. 
The article went on to state that I was a good shot, a good horseman, and a 
practised bushman. 


THE FILLING IN OF THE LICENCE. 


When I had shown that article to the censor, I considered that I was clearing 
the way of all difficulties in regard to my license; but quite unconsciously I was 
raising fresh ones for myself. The censor was in this instance a fighting soldier, 
not an ornamental personage. He did not particularly want any more 
correspondents, but he did want volunteers who knew something of hard work. 

He got out of his chair with a pleased twinkle in his eyes. ‘By Jove, sir,” 
he said, “I think we can drop this question of the correspondent’s license. A 
friend of mine is just raising a volunteer corps of mounted rifles, and if you are 
half as good as this newspaper represents you to be, you are just the class of man 
we want. I'll give you a note to him, and hold your license in abeyance; if you 
can’t get a commission in his corps I'll fill in your papers, but I’d rather have 
your rifle than your pen. Is it a bargain, eh?” 

Then I had to explain to him that I had signed an agreement with the 
representatives of the journal whose papers I held, and could not well get out of 
it. So reluctantly he filled in the little card which meant so much to me, and 
shaking me by the hand wished me God-speed and good luck. So there I was 
attached to the British Army in South Africa, under the command of Sir 
Redvers Buller, K.C.B 


A CORRESPONDENT’S EQUIPMENT. 


That was the first active step in my career in Africa. The next business was 
to get to the front. With me this was a very simple concern, because before 
leaving West Australia Sir John Forrest, Premier of the Colony, had arranged 
with Captain Moor, who was in command of the contingent, that I was to be 
counted as one of the contingent as far as the Army regulations would allow. 
But if I go through another campaign I shall take all the horseflesh I need from 
the base, also what conveyance I may require, and as much as I can manage in 
the shape of personal supplies, so as to be as independent of Army supplies as 
possible. A man who is built for the business does not need anything in the 
shape of luxuries. He needs a tent, for most of his writing has to be done at 
night-time ; and he wants a servant to look after his spare horses, otherwise he 
will very soon find himself short in that respect, for though soldiers will not as 
a rule lift anything else of value, they have not an atom of conscience where a 
horse or horse-fodder is concerned. A plentiful supply of blankets, a couple of 
changes of underclothing, a brush and comb, a few towels, and neat cooking 
apparatus ought to cover a man’s outfit. As for food, if the correspondent has a 
good Cape cart he can take what he wants all the journey without troubling the 
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Army in any respect, and it is his best plan. He is a poor forager if he cannot 
manage to replenish his supplies from time to time by purchase from the farms, 
or from the occasional towns he comes in contact with. 


THE QUESTION OF Foop. 


The rule with British troops is that a correspondent can draw rations for 
himself and one servant at the following rates: five shillings per day for himself, 
and four shillings a day for his servant; and for this he can live very nearly as 
well as an ordinary English dock labourer out of work. Of course the regulations 
provide a moderately good bill of fare, just the same as they do for the private 
soldier; but the man who trusts to the regulations soon finds that he is piping 
to one who will not dance. How can a correspondent expect to be fed when 
“ Tommy ” is reduced to two biscuits a day—as I have seen him more than once 
and more than twice? if they cannot keep their fighting men going in food, it is 
not likely they will even try to keep the correspondent, who has so gracefully 
been termed the curse of the Army. Personally I have known many a time what 
it means to get up hungry and go to bed empty; but that man is not fashioned 
for a correspondent who mouths over a thing of that sort,—it is part and parcel of 
his day’s work, for when the troops starve so does he, unless he has the luck to 
have by him a private store; and it is seldom that he has overmuch, for if he 
has any bowels of human kindness in him, he can generally find some very needy 
countryman who can do with a portion of his gear. 


A CORRESPONDENT’S HORSES. 


Possibly the very greatest trouble the correspondent has is in regard to horse- 
flesh: this is a most serious item, especially when the Division he is attached to 
is moving across country outside the sphere of influence of the railways,—then his 
real trouble commences. He has to have horses for his carts, and at least a 
couple for himself as riding hacks, because the country he has to cover is enormous, 
and even a couple of good animals do not last him long if he is a heavy man 
and given to going about to see things for himself. 

Yet very foolish restrictions are often placed in his way in such a vital matter. 
I remember that when we arrived at Thaba-N’chu, in the Orange Free State, in 
pursuit of the wily Commandant Olivier, the camp-commandant sent for us and 
asked how many horses we had per man. After a little haggling he allowed me 
to keep three horses, as I pointed out that I was carrying all my own supplies in 
my Cape cart, and wanted one at least to ride. One of the other correspondents, 
a man who represented a big London daily paper, wanted to keep four horses, 
but the camp-commandant refused to give him a permit to do so. I have at the 
present time my papers authorising me to keep three horses for use, and this 
although we informed him that we were not drawing horse rations from the troops, 
but were purchasing our own as we travelled, and intended to do so. The result of 
this was, that as I had only one horse to ride, and as I scaled about fourteen 
stone, I was constantly breaking my horse down, and had to keep my hand in my 
pocket to procure fresh horseflesh. When I asked for an explanation for such an 
extraordinary state of affairs, I was promptly told that it was his place to give 
orders and mine to obey; and it was no idle boast, for a correspondent has to 
fall into line, just as any ‘Tommy has, when at the front. 
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THE Day’s Work. 


Perhaps home-staying folk may not understand why such an order should 
appear to be so great a hardship to a correspondent, therefore let me explain 
what a day’s work often, very often entails. You wake at dawn to find the weary 
troops already preparing for the march; you snatch a cup of coffee which your 
nigger has provided for you, and munch an army biscuit: whilst you are at this 
your “boy” packs your things into the Cape cart; you lend him a hand to pull 
down the tent and pack it away; then, whilst he is harnessing the horses to the 
cart, you unpicket your riding-hack and saddle up for yourself—that is a game no 
horseman ever trusts to a servant if he can help it. Then, after seeing that the 
“boy” has fallen into line with the rest of the transports, you canter on and get as 
near the general and staff as you can; perhaps the general or his aide will drop you 
a hint that a fight is pending, and you are all eyes and ears: you notice a battery 
sweep away on the right front, a regiment or two of mounted infantry following ; 
so off you go in hot pursuit; you ride five or six miles, and then find that they 
are merely taking up a position and do not mean at present to do anything serious. 
Suddenly you catch the sound of guns coming from the far-off left front. You 
jump into the saddle and ride off to see what is up in that direction, and find 
a long extended line in action: backwards and forwards you ride, picking up 
odds and ends of information, seeing what you can, hearing what you may. 
Then you hear the guns on the right at work, and the long level ripple of 
rifles, and you know that there is a pretty big thing on. Off you go again, and 
you play your part: you ride near the guns, jump off your horse, pull out 
your glasses, and commence to make notes. By-and-by an officer rides towards 
you and asks politely “what the devil you are doing there.” You tell him; 
and he, nine times out of ten, tells you you are a fool, and recommends you 
to the father of evil. 


IN THE THICK OF A BATTLE. 


You feel as if you are not welcome, and go to the infantry line and watch the men 
blazing away: you note the stretcher-bearers at work, see how coolly and well they 
carry out their duties; and then some one says, “ By jingo, the centre is advancing 
at the double !—the old man’s on the job to-day.” Off you scuttle again, for you 
must see the onward rush of the troops if you mean to do justice to your report. 
You suddenly find yourself in the thick of it without knowing why. You see 
fellows fall, and see them picked up and carried away. ‘Then you notice the 
general’s aide-de-camp galloping like a streak of flame across the field; if you 
happen to know him, and he is a good fellow, you dig the spurs into your horse’s 
flank, and gallop stride for stride with him for a little way, asking him for any 
news he may feel disposed to give you. Then once more you visit right and left 
front in turn, and note what effect our guns are having, also what the enemy’s guns 
are doing to our side. Having got through this lot, you ride back to the ambulance 
waggons and have a chat there, then down to the hospital tents, where the surgeons 
are busy on their grim tasks. Having picked up all that is lying around loose 
in the shape of general information, you skirmish round for details, and get hold 
of non-coms. and privates, and so pick up many an unconsidered trifle, little acts 
of heroism that the men speak of whilst their blood is hot; next day !they won't 
talk of such things at all. 
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GETTING A MESSAGE THROUGH. 


After that you yarn, if you can get a chance, with any officer you know, and 
then wait about for a chance to have a word with the general himself. If our 
fellows have taken a position you ride up and inspect it, and look about for the 
enemy’s dead and wounded. The stretcher-bearers are hard at work among the 
rocks, hoping to find all the enemy’s wounded before night sets in. You try and 
form an estimate of the foe’s losses, and then scurry off to write a report ; and 
often find, as I found, that an order has come from head-quarters, where the 
chief press censor is located, to the effect that “the correspondents with your 
division are to be limited to fifty words per day.” Fancy trying to describe a battle 
in fifty words !—you curse the press censor and the man who invented him, under 
your breath, and start to boil all your work down into the mere fifty words. 
Then you hunt for the press censor of your division: he may be busy, or he may 
be tired, or he may be grumpy ; anyway, whatever the cause, he keeps you fooling 
around for an hour, and then, after passing your work, informs you that the field- 
telegraph attached to the division will be engaged with officers’ work all night and 
probably all next day; you can take your “wire” to the nearest telegraph station 
if you like,—only twenty-eight miles away,—it may get away from there or it may 
not, he does not know, and if you press him he does not care. You slip away 
to your tent and take a toothful of rum, give your horse a biscuit and take one 
yourself, and go off to the telegraph station. You get there, and the tired-looking 
man at the machine looks at you as if he wishes you were dead. He has had 
all the work he wants and a bit over, poor beggar. 





BAGGED BY A PATROL AND THE CONSEQUENCES. 


You start back for camp, and are bagged by a patrol, who bring you back. 
The officer in charge is polite ; he examines your papers, and tells you he is sorry, 
but his orders are absolute—he can allow any one to come in to town, but he can 
allow no one to go out after dark. You have to stay; you make for the hotel 
and ask for accommodation for yourself and beast; the landlord grins sardonically, 
and gives you a jug of cold water and a crust of dry bread; he has plenty of 
water for your horse, but no fodder. You drop into language that is vain and 
picturesque and fluent ; but he only reproves you in Dutch, which is not soothing, 
whether you understand it or not. You wolf your crust and go out in search of 
fodder for your horse, and run into a sentry, who puts a bayonet up against your 
chest, which is not calculated .to improve your religious views. He demands the 
countersign, which of course you have not got; he will not listen to reason, does 
not care a hang whether you are a correspondent or a Field-Marshal, so he 
tells you, and you are forced to believe him—you would believe nearly anything 
with a bayonet against your poor body. As orders are to see that no one is on 
the street after dark without the countersign; get that, and he will be most polite. 
You are marched off to the provost marshal, who is playing whist. He keeps 
you cooling your temper in a draughty passage of the house he has commandeered 
for an hour, and when he does condescend to see you he wants to know what 
the deuce you mean by breaking in upon his game. You explain that you had 
no desire to see him, and would not have troubled him if it had not been for 
the sentry. He demands your papers, scans them, asks how only you are in town 
instead of out at camp with your division. You go into details and tell him; then 
if your account of the battle pleases him, or if he happens to be a particularly 
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good sort, he may send a man to get you a ration of fodder for your horse ; if 
not, he merely hands you back your papers and tells you to go back to the 
hotel,—-he can’t allow you to prowl about the town looking for horse-feed. In 
that case your four-hoofed companion goes hungry as well as tired, and you can 
do nothing but grin and make the best of it. A horse, no matter how good the 
animal may be, will not stand many weeks of such work as that depicted above, 
and soon collapses; and when one remembers that horses cost about four times 
their ordinary prices in war time, when purchased anywhere near the front, the 
unfairness of restricting a correspondent to one riding animal becomes apparent 
to any one with a grain of common sense. 


THE CENSORS AND THE PREssS GANG. 


four-fifths of the officers have got it into their heads that because Lord 
Wolseley has condemned correspondents as a curse to the Army, they are justified 
in treating each scribe they meet as a dirt-heap, and sit upon him accordingly. 
But I have invariably noticed that the better the fighting man the easier it is to 
get along with him. 

The method of censoring telegrams adopted by some of the people appointed to 
do that work is also very galling to a man who has been trained to believe that 
the very essence of journalism is to be quick. Let me quote a case. There was 
with a certain division a censor who had most unique ideas regarding press 
work. He was a reformer—at least he told us he was, and he meant to reform the 
press gang; so he called us together and assured us that only once during each 
day would he receive our wires and censor them. He fixed upon six o’clock in 
the evening as the time we should be admitted into his terrible presence, :and 
we had to abide by it. I tried to explain to him that such a line of conduct 
knocked all the sap out of journalism, pointing out that if a smart man worried 
round and got hold of a piece of good news at ten o’clock in the morning, it was 
not fair that he should have to keep it until six in the evening, when it 
would be common property. My friend the Major looked me up and down for 
fully a minute, and then wanted to know why it would not be fair. “ Because it 
puts a lazy man, or a fool, on the same footing as an energetic and capable man,” 
I answered. “Aw, does it?” he replied: “well, I don’t see why it shouldn’t.” 
And that was the method we all had to work under in that division, until we 
rebelled in a bedy and waited upon the General in command, who soon put a very 
different complexion upon affairs. 


AMONGST THE PRIVATES AND NON-CoMS. 


Pretty nearly every correspondent on active service has his own method of 
going about his work. Some of them chum in with the officers, and keep 
themselves completely aloft from the non-coms. and the privates. This may be a 
good line to adopt when in the employ of a newspaper that desires to get only 
the glory and glitter of war, but it does not recommend itself to me as a good 
or a wholesome plan: a person might as well confine himself to the captain’s 
cabin when reporting upon a ship, and claim that he had done his duty. 
Personally I made it part of my daily business to get about amongst the privates 
and the non-coms., to see what was to be seen and hear what was to be heard, 
and unless a man does that I fail to see how he is to know the real state of 
the army in the field any better than a journalist who remains at home in his 
London office. 
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A QUEsTION oF Boots. 


A man wants to see the Tommies fed, he wants to sit around and see them 
eating, he needs to go amongst them quietly and unobserved by them, to notice 
their clothes to see if they are clean or filthy, and if the latter he wants to find 
out whose fault it is; at the same time he has to take good care not to encourage 
a spirit of tale-bearing or petty gossiping upon affairs military. If he is not half 
an idiot, the correspondent who is earnestly seeking for the truth soon finds it: 
for instance, if he observes that a great number of the men in a regiment limp 
as they march, he only has to keep his eyes open when the men get a chance to 
halt near a running stream to see them bathe their feet, and then by the dreadfully 
ulcerated heels he knows that there is something wrong with the boots. He makes 
some excuse—any decent newspaper man can invent an excuse on the spur of the 
moment—and he picks up the boots to examine them, and finds that they are 
rubbish, a cheap line run in by some firm of contractors to cripple “‘Tommy,” 
and render him inefficient as a fighting machine. He does not open his mouth 
and tell ‘“‘ Tommy” what he sees or what he thinks, he merely makes a mental 
note for future copy. I have seen some boots served out to our men for which, were 
I Commander-in-Chief, and had the contractor under my thumb, I would shoot 
him out of hand for a scoundrel and a robber, for of all his gear, nothing is so 
important to the infantryman as his boots. If you who read don’t agree with me, 
just put on a pair of slop-made cheap boots and try to do a twenty-mile march 
in them with a big kit upon your back. I did not have to go to Africa to learn 
this. I learnt it years ago, when, with an 8o0-lb. “swag” upon my back, I 
footed it into the heart of Australia looking for gold: I learnt then by bitter 
experience the difference between a good and a bad pair of boots, and 1 should 
like to give our War Office officials just such another lesson,—they would then know 
the difference between sauntering along Pall Mall in a pair of dainty kid shoes and 
tramping all day over broken ground in leather not fit to shoe a mule with. 


To Sum Up. 


To sum up, I think a good war correspondent, apart from his ability as a writer, 
must be able to live as a private soldier Aas to live. He must be able to march 
with him, if need be, through heat or cold, rain or snow. He must be at home in 
a saddle, and should know enough about horses to be able to attend to his own 
if anything goes wrong with it. He needs to be physically strong, and, above all, 
he requires to have the courage of his own convictions. 
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The Queen of Holland's Coronation. From the Palace to the New Church 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


Princess of Orange, Countess of Nassau, Countess of Vianden, Countess of Diets, Countess oy Katzenellenbogen, 
Countess of Buren, Margravine of Veere and Flushing, Duchess of Cleves, Lady of Meurs, Baroness 
of Breda. 


BY ONE OF HER SUBJECTS. 


YOUNG girl! A Queen! Called as the last late blossom of the house 

of Orange-Nassau, to rule over a turbulent, hardy people, who have wrested 

fair green meadows from the seething seas, and fought for freedom on 
their wind-swept dikes and ramparts. A people whose peculiar character eminently 
fits them for a King. 

In spite of the “Salic Law,” the Gallic race stands chapeau bas for a woman, 
because she is—a woman. And the English were proud of their Protestant 
Elizabeth and good Queen Anne before Victoria came to crown the glories of 
their varied dynasties; but the Dutch race has been too roughly buffeted on 
its shifting delta of European rivers to practise overmuch chivalry, and a woman 
is a huisvrouw to them still—the mother of a king’s or of a peasant’s children. 
And yet Wilhelmina, many times great-niece of William the Silent (their national 
hero), is their girl Queen, and they are well contented with her rule. 

For every fisherman on the shallow, stormy waters of the Zuyder Zee, every 
farmer on the low, fat water-meadows, feels in his untutored, wordless way that 
the Princes who fought with his fathers have given him this “blonde Kind” in 
trust, and this great national love—this inherited emotion—clutches them by the 
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throat, and brings 
tears into their eyes 
when they see her, 
and would — shout 
gladly and wave 
hats; and as the 
gaily dressed _ girl 
flutters with her 
handkerchief, and 
smiles and bows to 
the right and _ left, 
she reads the faces 
of her people and 
understands _ them, 
and her people look 
at each other when 
she has passed them, 
and are not ashamed 
of their wet eyes and 
husky voices, for the 
past rises up as a 
bond between this 
child of heroes and 
the folk for whom 
they died, and the 
future springs from 
her on the wings of 
a nation’s prayers. 
Wilhelmina 
Helena Paulina 
Maria was born at 
the Palace on the 
Princess Wilhelmina, aged nine, with her pet dog. Noordeinde in The 
Photo by Kameke, The Hague. Hague in 1880, and 
the Netherlanders 
joyfully remember the sultry August day when the cannon and the church bells 
told them that a Princess was born to the already aged King. It was as if the 
heart of the nation went out at once to rejoice over this little child; and soon 
the still imposing figure of William III. might be seen on palace balconies and 
public places with this bright sunbeam of his old age. But it was only after 
the death of the last Prince of Orange that the people began to see in her their 
future Queen. Then, when the royal father paid his annual visit to Amsterdam, 
and stepped out on to the historical balcony of the old Town Hall Palace, the 
little white-clad daughter by his side was greeted with as much heartfelt enthusiasm 
as himself, and the glad cries of “ Prinsesje!” ‘ Prinsesje!” must have rung a 
welcome peal of fair promise in his failing ears. 





Rough men have been known to take off their wooden shoes before crossing 
the square in front of the palace at night when “ Prinsesje” was in her bed, and 
a fine strong woman once offered to stand there and fight any man who refused 
to do so. The officer on guard could always quiet the rowdiest party by going 
up to them and saying, “ Hush! hush, then! Prinsesje sleeps ! ” 
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And so she grew up to girlhood, carried—as the Dutch say—-on the hands of 
her people ; and her mother, the Princess Emma of Waldeck and Pyrmont, had a 
heavy task. For William III. had Russian blood in his veins on his mother's 
side, and it was feared that his little daughter might have inherited something of 
the autocratic will of the Tsars. In fact, stories of her rebellions against parental 
authority, of her passionate repentances and futile strivings “to be good,” abound. 
But they are too hackneyed to be repeated here, especially as probably they were 
never half of them true. But one can picture the old King—worthy descendant 
of Anna Paulowna—smiling in these domestic battles when he had been entreated 
to look grave; and as for his people, the naughtier their “ Prinsesje” was, the 
more they loved her! 

But the mother never forgot the real good of her child for a moment; though, 
of course, when the little one became a reigning power, the difficulties and 
hindrances to a thoroughly good education for her became almost unsurmountable. 
The tact, foresight and perseverance of the Queen-mother at this critical period of 
her daughter’s life can never be sufficiently appreciated, though it is only fair to 
add that those who 
knew the young 
Queen best maintain 
that, in spite of the 
tales of her super- 
fluity of naughtiness, 
it was far more her 
position as “ reigning 
power” than any 
inherited —character- 
istic that made the 
path of those about 
her a steep and an 
anxious one. 

Anyhow, the love 
of kindness and order 
Was imprinted in her 
from the first. She 
must put her jacket 
down tidily, lay her 
gloves neatly side by 
side, and not forget 
that her hat had 
costly feathers on it. 

Every hour of the 
day had its task; 
every person had a 
name to be addressed 
by and a face to be 
remembered. She 
must never neglect 
to bow and kiss her 





hand when her people 
greeted her (and if 
she did, a parental Photo by Broersma, Leeuwa den 


Queen Wilhelmina, at the age of sixteen, in Frisian national 
dress. 
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elbow reminded her forcibly of her duties!). Little freude and jonkers were 
bidden to the Palace to play with her; and though the games were often rather 
wild, it was expected that she should treat her little guests with consideration 
and courtesy, and a long story is told of an unwilling little Princess who was 
forced to give her pet doll to another child who wanted it. 

Thus did the tender mother temper her daughter’s wilful nature with sound 
German common-sense ; and to-day—though the Queen’s features retain something 
unmistakably Russian—though her will is pleasantly firm, and her judgment most 
decided, she is an autocrat no longer (if she ever were one, which many greatly 
doubt), for she not only zé//s now, she ¢hinks, and the lasting good of her people 
is one of her chief ideals. 

None of the young Emperors on the mighty thrones around her are more 
interested in social questions than she. 





The Palace in the Dam, Coronation Day 


Like Henri IV., she considers that every one of her peasants should have 
a fowl in his soup-pot, or at all events the Dutch equivalent for that true 
Frenchman’s idea of a good dinner. 

Her ministers are often surprised at the intense earnestness of this young girl, 
and at the directness of her questions; and our own gracious Empress is not 
the only Queen who has spent sleepless nights of sorrow for the lamentable 
war in the far ‘Transvaal. 

She has driven in an open carriage ever since she was a baby, and has been 
taken out in all weathers, for she has been hardened as well as treasured ; and 
many who saw the delicate-looking child braving the bitter east winds trembled 
for her health. But if these same people had seen her a few years later watching 
the autumn military manceuvres on horseback on an open moor in a steady down- 
pour of rain, they would have acknowledged the complete success of the venture 
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They would have seen how the blustering wind and the little rivulets of water 
that trickled from her hat only served to heighten a naturally superb appetite, 
which it took many a sandwich from ‘ Mother’s” hooded carriage to appease. 

The royal hat was tilted a little back to give the simple luncheon a chance of 
keeping dry, and the invitations of a royal “ Mother” to take a warm corner in 
the victoria were refused banteringly. Her soldiers will never forget that scene 
on the rain-drenched heath, 
and perhaps they enjoyed it 
better than ‘‘ Mother” did. 
She-—poor lady !—may have 
felt. like the hen whose 
chicken took to the water, 
only in this case ‘ Mother ” 
had been teaching the 
chicken: how to swim. 

The value of half-hours, 
too, has been instilled into 
her even with her games; 
and now, though she _ loves 
reading, there is no dawdling 
over a book for this young 
Queen—no lazy, do-nothing 
summer hours, when the 
watching of a butterfly is a 





burden. If she has said 
she is going out at four, “The Queen !—the Queen !” 


she leaves her occupation, 
however absorbing it may be, and retires to dress at six or seven minutes to the 
hour. At four exactly she leaves the Palace, to return punctually at the moment 
appointed. Her meals occupy the smallest possible time, and her toilet is a 
necessary evil that is never lingered over. And as she rises early and is not 
easily tired, she gets through a wonderful amount of work. Every paper is read 
by her before she signs it, and she personally opens every letter: even those that 
arrive in the afternoon and evening are attended to. Private requests receive the 
same attention as those of her Ministers, and as she sweeps through her halls in her 
furs and laces to drive to some evening entertainment she will stop to knit her pretty 
brows over a belated document that she has just espied in the hands of her adjutant. 
One of her subjects may crave her immediate assistance, and that is enough for 
Queen Wilhelmina! Horses, dearly as she loves them, and musicians, patiently as 
she listens to their fiddling, must wait when her people’s interests are at stake. 
And that reminds me that the young Queen is not musical. Her face is quite 
a study at a concert; and one can only marvel at the perfection to which she has 
brought the art of politeness. But she draws well, and the small-headed Irish 
horses of her cavalry guard have in years gone by afforded her many a_ study 
from her palace windows, as have also the less beautiful horses of the Amsterdam 
trams. 


Her mother has personally superintended her Bible and sewing lessons, and 
when she was a child she enjoyed cooking on a little model stove, and setting up 
“pretend” hospitals for her dolls. Like most Dutch girls, she skates gracefully 
and well, and she plays a very fair game of tennis, but she is too faithful a lover 
of horses to take to bicycling, as so many European princesses have done. Nor 
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we TI ete “e—Ssés is: she aa great walker. 
Roa los le : KS Perhaps, poor child, 
because the art of 
walking came so 
naturally that it was 
not a sort of duty 
to acquire it! Also, 
where is a_ royal 





personage to walk 
with freedom? Of 
course the extensive 
grounds of “ Het 
Loo” offer her the 
best opportunities for 
exercise, and_ she 
has been known to 
walk for two or three 
hours when staying 
there. She also, in 
the winter, walks 
occasionally in the 
world-famed ‘‘ wood ” 
of The Hague, and 
on the rolling arid 
dunes near Scheve- 
ningen; and when 
she is at Soestdyk 
the gentry of Grave- 
land are sometimes 
honoured by her pres- 
ence at their stately 
old country seats, for 
she knows that there 
she will be wholly 





Queen Wilhelmina in evening dress. unmolested even by 
Photo by Wegner & Motiu, Amsterdam. the intrusion of her 
respectful hosts. Still, 
an uninterrupted stroll has remained a rare pleasure for the young Dutch Queen. 
Like her half-brother, the last Prince of Orange, she is a true lover of animals, 
and her old Irish setter ‘‘Swell” was the boon companion of her youth. But he 
has gone the way of all flesh, and a little white terrier reigns in his stead. Her 
garden at “‘ Het Loo” contains as many pets as flower-beds. But horses are her 
especial friends, as riding and driving remain her favourite pastime. When a child 
she possessed five ponies—“ Blackie,” “ Puck,” “ Baby,” “ Mag,” and “ Brownie ” ; 
and it was a proud young Queen who received a splendid English grey on her 
seventeenth birthday. Now, however, she prefers dark brown cattle, and there 
are about one hundred horses in the Royal stables that are much of the same 
colour. Lately, however, a few greys have been introduced, at which those about 
her wag their heads and laugh knowingly. They whisper that love is always blind, 
even to colour, and if “ Hertog Hendrik” overhears them he will know perhaps 
what they are hinting at! 
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The Queen generally rides now in the morning, and the people round about 
the palace of ‘“‘ Het Loo” often meet her in the wood with a maid-of-honour, an 
equerry, and an adjutant. She drives by preference in the afternoon, and generally 
takes the reins herself, driving a fine pair of dark horses, or an older more 
trustworthy team of four. ‘Then Baron Bentinck, first equerry, sits beside her 
with his eye on the ribbons, offering respectful advice ; though of course just lately 
he has retired in favour of “Hertog Hendrik,” and that marvellous whip seems 
well pleased with his dear pupil’s progress; though whether her wrist will ever 
acquire the delicate play of the perfect Jehu remains an open question. Just after 
the announcement of their engagement they drove daily at ‘“ Het Loo,” turn and 
turn-about at the ribbons, like children! And later on the inhabitants of The 
Hague were somewhat ‘surprised at the unconventionality of their turn out, for they 





The Palace in the Wood, The Hague, 


would climb up upon a high phaéton and drive off merrily together, and she 
would laughingly show him the way through the strange streets with a turn of her 
hand, whilst her subjects stood open-mouthed at the corners the ‘‘ Hertog” “ took,” 
and the masterly way in which he managed his team. And fancy what it means 
to this young Queen to go about with a familiar companion of her own generation ! 
She, who has never, for obvious reasons, been permitted to make a girl friend, 
who has danced but melancholy quadrilles with ancient diplomats, and honoured 
grandfathers with the seats next her at table! Of course the inevitable “ hofdame” 
studies the clouds from a back seat or a second carriage when they drive, and 
plays discreet “gooseberry” on all occasions. But one meets the Royal Mother 
going the other way, and feels that, though her heart may be heavy at the 
impending changes, it is still young, and that she has made up her mind to let 
“the child” have a good time of it at last. For, in spite of all the tender love 





The Queen in her Coronation robes. 
Photo by Kameke, The Hague. 
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that has been showered upon her, the Queen’s youth has been lonely—sad too, in 
a way, as all youths must be that are laden with duties. It is touching to think 
that she punished her dolls by making them bow ceaselessly in their toy carriages ; 
and often when she walked in the gardens of “ Het Loo” with her young French 
governess Mademoiselle Liotard, or the kind Miss Saxon Winter, and heard 
the children playing outside, she must have longed to join the merry-voiced 
youngsters. 

Even now, chil- 
dren get an extra 
smile and a bow 
from her. “ Well, 
boys! Have you 
also run out to see 
‘the Queen’?” she 
called down from 
her four-in-hand but 
a year or so ago, 
when she waited at 
a railway crossing 
for a passing train. 
Nor is she ungrate- 
ful to the govern- 
esses who tried so 
dutifully to take the 
place of playfellows. 
Mademoiselle  Lio- 
tard has visited her 
royal pupil once or 
twice, and Miss 
Saxon Winter is 
almost an annual 
guest at the Dutch 
palaces. 

And that reminds 
me of a little story 
of the Queen’s youth 
that is a constant 
delight to all 
naughty Dutch chil- 
dren. I will not 
vouch for its truth, 
I simply give it as Prince Hendrik of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
her little subjects Photo by Metjer & Schaatsma. 
love to hear it told. 

The “Prinsesje” was not allowed to talk after she had gone to bed, and those 
who watched over her were ordered to be silent. Now, one evening, Her Majesty 
was wakeful and sighed, as a child will, for a stolen chat. 

“Good-night, dear.” 

No answer. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Winter.” 

Dead silence. 
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**Good-night, pig 

But those who love her so well hope that a real life of love and youth is 
opening out before her, for she stands on the point of marriage with ‘ Hertog 
Hendrik of Mecklenburg-Schwerin,” and 1f we can judge by her beaming face she 
is unutterably happy in her choice. The Netherlands, too, are well pleased with 
the young Duke—a far descendant of the House of Orange. A “ mighty hunter ” 
(in and out of season, by-the-bye !) and one “who driveth furiously.” It is true 
that they laugh as they read their daily papers, and hope that deer will not become 
extinct in the land of windmills; yet their sport-loving brave natures appreciate a 
prince consort who can shoot straight, and drive a four-in-hand across a heavy 
heath or in and out the tortuous narrow streets of The Hague. And when they 
hear of new stags in the Royal preserves, and sweeping changes in the stables, 
they smile at each other and “suppose ”-—‘‘ that Hertog Hendrik: means to ‘ make 
himself felt,’” and, domestic tyrants as they are, they like him all the better for 
his strength of will. 

After the wedding the Royal couple will retire to ‘“ Het Loo,” which is 
situated in the beautiful wooded province of Gelderland, and has always been the 
favourite home of the two Queens, Indeed, it was a sad little party that packed 
up and left it “for good,” for the Queen-mother felt bitterly leaving the dear old 
“ Loo,” which could never be her own home again. 

She will now inhabit the dowager palace on the ‘ Voorhout” of The Hague, 
and the old palace of “ Prins Hendrik” at Soestdyk, which is her private property, 
and she will be followed to her new homes by the grateful prayers of the nation. 
Though only those who know her intimately, guess all that this marriage robs from 
her life, which has woven itself so clingingly around that of her child. They 
have been all.in all to each other, and almost inseparable, and Queen Wilhelmina 
is not only her mother’s crown, but her one delight. The lonely days in the 
dowager palaces will dawn greyly and die joylessly without her. Sut none will 
ever really know all that that mother-heart will suffer, for Queen Emma has always 
been a_ heroine! 
**Save the child! the 
child!” she cried, 
when her horses ran 
away in The Hague, 
long years ago; and 
for “ the child’s ” 
now she will endure 
silently. 

The wedding takes 
place at The Hague, 
but Amsterdam looks 
forward to seeing the 
Bride Queen, a gala 
visit to the capital 
having been planned. 
i Amongst the many 

The New Church on the Dam, Amsterdam. wedding gifts, the 

ladies of Amsterdam 

offer their Queen a set of Louis XIV. drawing-room furniture (a favourite style 
of hers). It is embroidered by themselves, and the wife and daughter of the 
“‘Burgemeester ” have worked the sofa between them. The freudes of the Hague 
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have a beautiful carpet and two white satin cushions, made in Deventer, for the 
Royal bride to kneel upon in church. The arms of the Queen and her husband 
are in the middle of the carpet, surrounded by those of the fair donors. 





Houses of Parliament, The Hague. 


The Queen ordered her entire trousseau in the Netherlands (with the exception 
of some Parisian cutting and fitting), as she is a fervid protectress of national 
industry, and she went to her winter palace in The Hague a month earlier than 
usual on purpose to attend to it personally ; and as she does not really care for 
“dress,” it will not be the sacrifice to her to clothe herself in Dutch garments 
that it would be to more worldly princesses,—in fact, with her character she will 
be happier in her home-made things, and certainly her people will love her all 
the better when they hear that Dutch fingers, and only Dutch fingers, have 
worked at her trousseau. And when even criticising strangers see the fair young 
face, so innocent of powder! they will forgive a slightly Teutonic want of style 
in her dresses for the sake of the pure soul that looks out of her eyes, and the 
little determined mouth that says “ Je maintiendrai” so clearly. 

In the Marriage Bill that is being prepared for the Dutch Houses of Parliament 
no mention is made of a State income for the future Duke Consort. But as fortunately 
he has private means, and Queen Wilhelmina is one of the richest of European 
princesses, I suppose the frugal Dutchmen thought a further strain on their purse 
unnecessary. 


The Queen has an immense private fortune, and from the Exchequer and 
Crown lands she derives something under a million sterling a year. 

The Dutch Court is a simple one, but its etiquette is very severe, and the 
widowed mother and her child have always lived an inner home life in which 
even the most intimate of the Court officials took little or no part. In the last 
years of the King’s reign the Royal family dined apart because of his failing 
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health, except on official occasions, and after his death the cosy custom has been 
continued. But Court dinners are frequently given, and the old-world Dutchman 
who likes to linger over his wine and meditate on the ménu, finds that they are 
served too quickly, so that his attention gets hopelessly flurried between his 
hospitable Queen and her good dinner, the result being that he sometimes gets 
up hungry. 

Gala balls, too, are given at The Hague during the winter season. And 
the Diplomacy is bidden to ¢hés dansantes. Mild private theatricals also are 
indulged in by the é/¢e of the Court circle, in which the young Queen has 
sometimes taken an 
active part; and 
somewhat formal 
garden parties are 
regular summer _ in- 
stitutions in the 
grounds of “Het 
Loo” and ‘‘Soest- 
dyk.” The ladies 
and gentlemen of 
Amsterdam are en- 
abled to “ pay their 
court” in April at 
a rout, when some- 
times there is a 
little dancing in the 
“throne room,” dur- 
ing which, however, 
her Majesty “sits 
out,” as Amsterdam 
is not the seat of 
diplomacy, from 
which her “ partners ” 
are naturally chosen. 
The rout is given in 
the fine old ‘Town 
Hall, which was con- 
verted into a rather 
dismal palace in the 

; + beginning of this 
Tomb of the House of Orange-Nassau, at Delft. century. Levees 
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and Court dinners 
are also held there, and the Royal visit makes the sombre old capital quite gay 
and light-hearted for the best part of a week. 

The Queen speaks to many people at most of these entertainments. When her 
guests have arrived she enters the room beside her mother. Her chamberlains, 
bowing low and walking backwards, usher her in, and she is followed by the ladies 
of her Court. A hush falls upon the assembly—all bow deeply as she passes, and 
the hearts of the débutantes beat fast and furiously. 

The Queen-mother wears a lace veil thrown back from her tiara, and mingling 
with the laces on her train. The orders of the “Nederlandsche Leeuw” (Lion 
of the Netherlands) sparkle on her breast, and her bodice is girdled with 
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precious stones of great value. Although she is portly, her carriage is most 
dignified. 

And the Queen looks like a princess out of a fairy tale! She is so fair and 
fresh, and smiling. The plump white shoulders and the round little throat bear 
the young head proudly enough. The train is carried with considerable ease, 
and the hands and pretty short arms have acquired a queenly dignity of repose. 
But the blue eyes are restless yet, and as she favours one bowing subject with a 
few words they seek the near crowd with a child’s curiosity as to who, the’ next 
courtier may prove to be. Her cheeks are flushed. . She looks much younger 
than she really is. Yet her remarks show that she knows just whom she is 
addressing, and what his or her particular interest may be, and she has the happy 
knack of saying the right thing. Just lately some one asked her if she liked 
automobiles. ‘‘I must like them,” answered this intense lover of horses, ‘‘ for my 
Ministers tell me they may be of much use in our flat country.” 

Her voice is very clear and beautiful, and its organlike notes rolled through 
the grand old church on the Amsterdam “ Dam” when she took the oath on her 
formal ascent to the throne. Her solemn words rang true with earnestness, will, 
and prayer, and an answering thrill of love and hope swelled up in the hearts of 
those who heard it. Her face was pitiably rigid as she walked from the Palace 
to the Church before her people—a stone queen in the chill grasp of stage fever. 
But when she rose up from her throne in the Church, with the dim light glinting 
the royal lions on her State mantle and hovering over the white robe that her 
own people had embroidered for her, the oath and all that it meant possessed 
her, and one felt that Queen Wilhelmina stood not only before her Parliament, 
but before her God ! 

As she left the Church, tears glistened in her eyes; but by the time she had 
reached the low canopied door of the Palace, she was rosy, smiling, and happy 
again—just a girl Queen “with a weight rolled from her heart,” as the people 
said ; so they cheered and shouted in glad sympathy for her obvious relief; and 
when she appeared on the balcony, where she had so often waved kisses to them 
by her father’s side, they broke through all control and surged up to the famous 
“little stones” in a mighty flood of joy. 

Yet, in spite of these occasional attacks of stage fever, the Queen is practically 
fearless, and nothing annoys her so much as when silly reports get into the papers 
that she is afraid to visit Amsterdam, or to trust herself here and there. When 
those about her deem it wise to place detectives in her vicinity, it makes her 
very angry. A carriage could be marked and measured a long time before it 
passed one on the solitary high roads near Soestdyk; and plunging horses, thick 
shadowy woods, and a goodly sprinkling of manufacturing villages in the neighbour- 
hood would make a villain’s escape comparatively easy. Yet the Queen drove down 
them last summer with a lady-in-waiting and only a coachman and footman to 
protect her; and those who saw her standing calmly up in her carriage to watch 
her birthday feasts at Baarn realised that she cared not a jot for the “suspicious 
foreign individuals” who were supposed to have been seen “loitering near the 
palace.” And when her people heard that, braving the censure of nations, she 
had sent her warship to fetch Paul Kruger, because she thought it the right thing 
to do, they cried, “Just like the Queen! God bless her!” 

She loves her own land dearly. “I am always glad to get home,” she says, 
after she has been travelling ; but we must not forget that, though she goes about 
with every comfort, and though beautiful scenery is beautiful at all times, she 
has never seen foreign watering places at their best. When the girl Queen 
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travelled it was in search of air, rest, and exercise; and these were naturally 
easiest obtained at seasons when springs were not fashion-haunted, when bandstands 
were echoing voids, and when rows of green chairs and little wooden footstools 
rested slantingly against each 
other in collapsed repose by 
half-closed ‘‘kurhauses,” and 
shuttered rose stalls. 

She wishes her country 
to be called by its proper 
name ‘the Netherlands ”— 
(in fact she corrects one 
sharply if “Holland” slips 

The Queen's autograph. out), and is very proud of 

its glorious history, in which 

her house has always played so noble a part; for long before William the Silent 

became the father of the Fatherland, her ancestors were Dutch noblemen, the 
renowned Barons of Breda. 








She is as thoroughly ‘ Dutch” at heart as the humblest of her subjects, and 
all her wishes, beliefs and ideals run down the same lines as those of the people 
whose forefathers served hers. And it is this. unity of feeling, this mutual pride 
in the past, this passionate 
desire for freedom in all 
time, that welds this 
Queen and _ people into 
one inseparable whole, and 
makes the little nation 
what it is to-day. epee 

When asked to under- : 
take this article the writer Her father's autograph. 
went to a wise old man, 
and asked him if he knew of a “published life of the Queen.” “How can any 
one have written a life,” he answered, “of a girl who has not yet lived?” And 
though we must not take the wise old man too literally, there was truth—much 
truth—in what he said. We can lift a wee corner of the Royal curtain—we can 
beat our drums, and call in the public, and tell how the young Queen looks 
and what she does and strives for; but her Zzfe stretches out before her and 
is hidden in the future, and when at length it is all written out and the heavy 
curtain is dropped again for the last time at Delft may it always have been as 
spotless, as useful, and as honoured as it is now, when she stands on the threshold 
of great happiness, with orange blossoms on her youthful brow. 
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Her mother’s autograph. 
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BY MRS. WARRE CORNISH, 


O public event is felt in a great school like war. Every charge, every 
advance, every dangerous reconnaissance or march, and many a narrative 
of bold scouting or patient patrol service, reveals familiar faces, some 

of whom have only lately been missed in school and field. ‘This is especially 
the case at Eton. Of the 1080 old Etonian officers engaged in service in South 
Africa, 67 have been killed in battle, 15 have died for their country in hospital, 
and 93 have been wounded. Sixteen generals in command are of the number. 
Here the profound reverence for the name of Roberts is mingled with admiration 
for that of the young hero Captain Fred. Roberts, V.C., who gave promise even 
at Eton in the eyes of his fellows of the ideal soldier he was to be. And _ here, 
too, the grim task of Buller, well remembered in the school, has been followed 
with sympathy—‘“ the task of pushing a tenacious enemy foot by foot from the 
series of natural fortresses which are Northern Natal.” * The watchful annals of 
Alma Mater will never fail as long as the embers of the war smoulder on with 
fitful bursts. 


The day of the Boer Ultimatum was marked at Eton by the sudden departure for 


* These are the words of the Eton Chronicle. 
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the front of the Adjutant of Volunteers. Major Myers was a far-travelled man of 
thirty-eight, looking younger with his tall graceful figure and simple bearing, lavishing 
gifts on library and museum with the grace of a good genie in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” He was a great traveller and keen observer 
of all the ancient civilisations he had come across— 
in all parts of Europe, in Thibet, the whole of India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and South America, while his 
passion for music often took him to Germany. After 
sixteen years’ service in the King’s Royal Rifles, he 
made Eton his home; the pretty house at Willow- 
brook, overlooking the three great playgrounds, was 
furnished by him with beautiful things, which wealth, 
knowledge, and travel combined had brought together. 
All seemed planned in his life for useful home service 
and holidays abroad. But Major Myers was a keen 
soldier. At the Boer challenge his unfaltering deter- 
mination on going out represented the outburst of 
: feeling which had smouldered for twenty years. “ My 
General Lyttelton. hope is that the Boers’ victories will have set the whole 
of South Africa in a blaze and burnt your capitulations, 
so that we may have a real struggle,” wrote in 1881 William Johnson, the 
well-known Eton tutor, And Major Myers, who was unmarried and without home 
ties, felt called to join his old comrades of the 60th, with whom he had shared 
the campaign of 1881. 

From the ship, and from Natal, tokens of his constant thought reached the Eton 
Corps. His last words were written on October 26th, 
when he had already heard of the death of Eton men 
in the charge at Dundee. When he reached his 
regiment at Ladysmith, the two battalions of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps were preparing to march with General 
Grimwood’s Brigade to take part in that wide straggling 
battle of which Lombard’s Kop is the least inglorious 
name. The Boer camps were threatening Ladysmith on 
every side ; it was Sir George White’s object to separate 
them before it was too late. The vevei//é sounded before 
midnight ; and in the dawn of Monday, October 2gth, 
the Rifle battalions took up line from Farquhar’s farm 
to the Maritzburg road. It was here, facing the enemy 
massing and fronting Grimwood’s Brigade, that Major 
Myers fell, shot through the head, before 9 a.m. The 
news was announced to the Corps at Eton on 
November 1st. It was a holiday for All Saints’ Day, 
and a march out to Burnham Beeches; the wildest 
rumours were afloat, but it was certain that the Adjutant 





had fallen. ‘The scene of action would have been hard General Lyttelton as Second in 
to realise in the misty light of a November field day the Eleven in 1861. 
among the mellow beeches and bracken. 

To return to the glorious charge on the enemy’s entrenchments at Dundee. 
Colonel Gunning was well known as a_ gallant leader. ‘Now, my men, be 
riflemen to-day or never,” he cried before he was shot through the heart. He 
and Captain Jack Pechell, killed in the charge together, had both had to face 
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death once before that rush at Glencoe. This was in 1897, in the wreck of the 
IVarren Hastings, when Gunning, as commander of the half-battalion, and Pechell 
as captain, kept their men quiet between decks for four hours, while there was 
danger every moment of the ship “turning turtle.” Captain Pechell’s joyousness 
and cool courage amid a rain of bullets, “Shaving to look as if he liked it,’ was 
described after Atbara. ‘He was a real rifleman right through,” wrote one after 
Dundee. “ You will know that we were in the front line. Jack was in command 
of D Company, and led most splendidly, often exposing himself for the sake of 
the example to his men. He got up to a wall about a hundred yards from the 
top of the hill; the enemy had: got an enfilade fire on that part, and he was shot 
through the neck. Death must have been instantaneous.” Norman Hambro.was 
twenty-two. He ran forward with three bullets in him before he was killed in that 
charge.* John Lindsay Forster had, only a few years before his death in the same 
action, been sergeant of the Rifle Corps at Eton,--“ the best sergeant I ever had,” 
the senior officer said. 
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Captain Jack Pechell, Captain Charlie Pechell, Lieutenant W. C.K. 


K.R.R.C. Killed at KRRC. Killed at Pecheil, Protectorate 
Dundee. Mafeking. Regiment, Mafeking. 


The Grenadiers and the Coldstreams bore a large share in the fight at 
3elmont. After a march through the night, and fasting, they rushed the kopjes 
and crowned the heights; but the Boers held on desperately, and “ fired their 
rifles,” we are told, “in the very faces of the stormers.” Lieutenant Leslie, aged 
twenty-one, was mortally wounded. Colonel North MHamilton was_ seriously 
wounded, and many others. Wherever the story of the war is told, the action of 
Lieutenant Blundell of the Grenadiers ought also to be told. He met his death 
at the battle of Belmont, giving his water-bottle to a wounded Boer, shot through 
the head by the Boer himself. He had been greatly beloved in his school, as 
in his regiment. 

Methuen himself (enrolled on the list of Eton’s famous soldiers) was wounded 
at Modder River. In this battle Colonel Stopford of the Coldstream Guards was 
hit early in the battle by a piece of shell. He was seen to kneel down in the 
attitude of prayer, and then fell dead. Colonel Henniker, who succeeded him in 
command, was in the thick of that terrible fight. Lygon, marked at Eton for his 
dashing character,—killed near Bloemfontein while out with three or four officers, 
and only one trooper,—went safely through the Modder campaign. 

At Magersfontein fell, with the Highlanders, Colonel Gerald Goff, in command 
of the Argyll and Sutherland battalion, Campbell of the Gordon Highlanders, 

* ** A boy of great independence, energy and promise,” wrote his tutor, Mr. Arthur Benson, 


‘*he had opened his heart to few ; but it was known that his one ambition was to be a soldier, 
and it was a soldier’s death that he anticipated and even desired.” 
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Colonel and local Major-General the 
Earl of Dundonald, CB, in the 
dress of the Royal Life Guards, 1873. 





General Pole-Carew, C.B., Commanding 
11th Division, 





Marquis of Winchester, Major Cold- 
stream Guards. Killed at Magers- 
fontein. 
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Cumming-Bruce of the Black Watch, and finally Lord 
Winchester, deeply honoured at Eton, and in the 
Coldstream, as he was wherever he was known ; 
unselfish, wise, high-minded, a pattern to country 
gentlemen. We are reminded of the name “ Loyalty” 
given by the Cavaliers to Lord Winchester’s famous 
house, Basing, which Cromwell destroyed. 

In the great struggle on the Tugela, a name of 
which Eton is proud stood out conspicuously in the 
dark hour, full of cheering influence,—that of General 
Lyttelton, who first crossed the river at Potgieter’s 
Drift with his brigade, and supporting the attack on 
either side of it in the battle, extricated and covered 
the retreat of the Dublins and Connaughts, and 
maintained his position through all that followed, 
sending the most effectual help to Spion Kop. 
General Lyttelton comes under the category of “ Our 
Young Generals.” General Colvile, K.C.M.G., belongs 
to the Eton of the seventies. Lyttelton was an 
ideal captain Of ‘a*“ dame’s” house in ’64, genial but 
always keeping order, popular but always respected ; 
“and it is these qualities, without doubt, that have 
made him so good a general and made him con- 
spicuous in this war.” ‘Thus writes a friend, who also 
assures us that Pole-Carew in the sixties was brilliant, 
alert, and gay, and able to do all things easily,— 
content without ambition. He must have learnt zeal 
from Lord Roberts in India to gain all the success 
that brought him to Komati Poort. General Inigo 
Jones is remembered as the soul of honour by 
masters now in the school,—tall, slender, somewhat 
reserved, with a smile inclined to be ironical; and 
General Chermside as a clever, bright-faced little 
Colleger who left early and passed with honour into 
Woolwich. But Dundonald is ‘Our Young General ” 
par excellence. Can contemporaries ever forget the 
inspiring news at the hour of deepest gloom of his 
dashing reconnaissances with the mounted men, 
many of them irregulars,s whom he commanded so 
splendidly—that which gained the heights above 
Springfield, when Lyttelton’s Brigade seconded him, 
and that on the formidable position at Hlangwane, 
which ultimately proved to be the true key of the 
position ? 

The names bring us back to the battle of 
Colenso, It will be noticed how the action of the 
Rifles always brings up good Eton names. The 
separate deed of one of them at Colenso must now 
be recorded. We know how Captain Roberts won 
his V.C. “Will any of you volunteer to save the 
guns?” Buller cried, when the reinforcements that 
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came up were insufficient to turn the tide. “The des- 
perate venture was led by three A.D.C.s of the General’s, 
one of them Roberts. Two gun teams were taken 
down, the horses galloping through an infernal fire, 
and each team succeeded in getting back with a gun. 
Roberts insisted on being left where he fell, for fear 
he should hamper the others.” 

He was twenty-eight, His first visit to Eton was 
when Lord Roberts and his family stood on the Chapel 
steps to receive a sword with the Arms of Eton and 
the inscription “ Duci egregio Frederico Sleigh Roberts 
Etonenses sui AS. MDCCCLXXXLI.,” the gift of Eton, 
and the cheers of the whole school rang through the 
historic buildings, and the boys attached ropes to the 
carriage and drew it in triumph through the narrow Major-General Sir H. C. Chermside, 
High Street to Windsor. Lord Roberts had boarded G.C.M.@., who was a colleger 
as a boy at Mrs. Roberts’s, who had a_ well-known radians 
“dame’s” house. It faces the Castle, and is completely 
overgrown at this day with a great wistaria, which even bars the front door with 
its twisted stem. ‘The name of Roberts is carved on 
a panel in a passage, and little has been altered in 
the house or the quiet ‘‘ Fellows’ Eyot” in front of it. 
These were his words to the boys :— 





“Eton has from time immemorial in point of numbers 
been well represented in the Army, and I am proud to 
think that in every campaign Eton men are well to the 
front. During the last two years in South Africa and 
in Afghanistan many gallant fellows who were educated 
here have succumbed to the fortunes of war. The screen ad a 
which it is proposed to place in the Chapel will serve as he late Earl of Airlie, killed in 

oo A ° 5 : . the victorious charge of the 12th 
a fitting memorial of the feeling with which Eton regards been ot dees ae 
her sons who have given their lives in the service of 
their country. 

“To you boys who intend to enter the Army the studies and sports of this place 
are your best training. England’s greatest general, 
himself an Etonian, is reported to have said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won in the Eton playing-fields. 
In thus expressing himself, the Duke of Wellington meant 
that bodily vigour, power of endurance, courage, and 
rapidity of decision are produced by the manly games 
which are fostered here. ... In a few years I hope my 
son may be enrolled among you, and it is my fervent 
hope that he may prove himself worthy of Eton, and that 
he may receive your welcome as you have welcomed his 
father before him.”* 





* Lord Roberts paid another visit to Eton in 1885. He 
then spoke of his old teacher William Johnson and his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of our regiments. He had followed Lord 
Roberts’s career with the greatest interest, and they corre- 
sponded in 1886 about the Indian frontier. Walter Durnford 
is another well-known classical tutor whose sympathy has on F. y. 8. Roberts, V.C. Killed 
followed members of the Army Class at Eton with encouraging whilst helping to save the guns 
zeal. at the Tugela. 
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The following is a short sketch of the boy by Mr. Everard, his tutor. “In 
1885 _Freddy- Roberts was a_bright-eyed, wiry, active little chap, keen and 
successful at his games, especially football. At the same time he was first-rate in 
the pupil-room; this without cleverness beyond his 
fellows ; but his sunny temper, which I never saw ruffled, 
and his frank, loyal, affectionate disposition made it 
impossible for him not to do his best always. I do 
not think he ever got into any scrapes all the time 
he was at Eton, and this from manly good sense 
and true-hearted loyalty, for he was brimful of animal 
spirits, healthy in body as in mind. He left Eton at 
Michaelmas 1887, as his father, being at that time 
Commander-in-Chief in India, naturally could not get 
on without him. I need not add that he was 
immensely popular with every one—an ideal English 
public school boy. I well remember Lord Roberts 
telling me with a sportsman’s pride how Freddy 

‘ : p brought down a brace of partridges right and left the 
Mer yi (is day before he came back to school, when he was no 


Hon. C. M. Evans-Freke, Lieutenant taller than his gun.” 





het ag lverdina-er dla Captain Maitland (Gordon Highlanders) and C. H 
Eton. MortallywoundedatOrange | A es ad r 
Grous. Thorold (Royal Welsh Fusiliers) were also killed at 


Colenso, out of the long list of old Etonians engaged 
that day. An anxious month passed whilst Roberts went out in command, and 
attention was riveted on Buller’s next move. Then, with the gallant and successful 
action of the 3rd Battalion of the K.R.R.C. at Spion Kop, a greatly beloved Eton 
name became conspicuous. The different letters which 
have reached Eton--scrawled on the three days’ march 
from Potgieter’s Drift along the Tugela in view of the 
hill-range which was the key (it was ¢hen hoped) of 
the situation—leave no doubt that Colonel Robert 
Buchanan Riddell and his half-battalion were to a man 
intent only on what lay behind the scowling heights— 
Ladysmith and its fever- and famine-stricken inhabitants, 
and knew that they were going to divert the force of 
the battle on themselves, on the morning of the 23rd 
of January. 





“At Io a.m. we could see that General Warren’s troops 
were in difficulties on the high ground across the Tugela, 
and an order came for us to cross the river and take two 
peaks on the right [of the main plateau of Spion Kop], 

Colonel Henniker, Coldstream from which a heavy fire was being poured into the flank 

Guards. i ; 4 en : 
of our comrades. In taking these two hills we were 
exposed to a galling fire, but succeeded in keeping down 
the Boers’ fire and saving the troops on our left [wrote a rifleman]. Just at the top 
of.the left of the two peaks French Brewster fell. He was leaning forward between 
two rocks when the bullet struck him, and he suffered no pain. We carried him back 
the same night to the road leading to Ladysmith, . . . one of the brightest lives it has 
been my lot to know.” 


In one company three Eton friends charged up the hill together—Captain Warre, 
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Hereward Wake, and Regie Cathcart. They saw another friend, Grant, hit by a 
bullet, rolling down the mountain side and picked out by a Boer with a finishing 
shot. Farther on Cathcart fell; but on went the 3rd Battalion, till they stood upon 
the very crest of the position, leaving nearly a hundred dead or dying. ‘Then 
came the order to retire. As Colonel Riddell stood up to read Lyttelton’s 
note recalling him, he was shot through the brain. The officers had difficulty 
in persuading their men that they were to retire. One of those mentioned 
above addressed his company, and explained to 
them what they were required to do. It proved to 
be a three days’ march back again to camp, bearing 
their Colonel—who had led them so gallantly to the 
very gates of death—to his grave at Potgieter beside 
the Tugela. Colonel Riddell was greatly beloved 
in the school and at Evans’s, the “‘dame’s” house, 
so famous even at Eton for its friendships :— 


“T heard from him [writes a friend at his ‘dame’s’] 
shortly before his death, full of enthusiasm at the chance 
which had come to him at last. He entered the Coth 
in 1875, and had seen no service previous to this cam- 
paign. In looking back thirty years I know that I speak 
truly when I say that no more honourable, fearless, 
upright Christian have I ever met. Behind a curious 
reserved manner there was the gentlest of hearts, and Earl of poy os Genel Gaulle 
I can never. forget that when myself crippled from Staff. Killed. 
injuries received in war time, dear ‘ Bull’ was content 
to walk by.the long chair in which I lay, along the London streets. It would be 
impossible to say how deeply I envy him his end.” 





“ 


Eric Fraser and Hill Trevor (Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry) met their 
death on the main plateau of Spion Kop. Fraser fell when his battalion of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers were the first to gain the heights, 
but not before he had saved several wounded men 
under fire ! * 

The Imperial Yeomanry movement, started early in 
December after a conversation between Mr. Wyndham 
and Lord Chesham, was largely responded to by old 
Etonians, who number at this day 196 in the Imperial 
Yeomanry alone. It has afforded opportunities not 
only for roving, dashing deeds, but for extraordinary 
endurance,—alas! also for experience of dire mismanage- 
ment never to be forgotten by future leaders in the 
country. Flower, in Paget’s Corps, was the sort of 
future country gentleman to make good use of such 
experience ; he was killed in action against De Wet. 
Stanley, Keith, Bassett-Wilson, Miller, Faunce delaune 
Dalbiac, and Joliffe were all killed in action; Colonel | 
St. Quintin is the senior old Etonian serving in the — Colonel Robert Buchanan Riddell, 
Imperial Yeomanry. K.R.R.C. Killed at Spion Kop. 

But we must return to Ladysmith, whence many 
letters reached Eton written during the last weeks of starvation, when the fancy 





* Fraser was a Colleger, and helped to win a victory at the wall for College in 1896. He was 
only twenty-four. 
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of the young soldier turned for cheering to the memory of his house and school, 
as well as to home and England. 


“ Eleventh week of siege. From the Camp of thz King’s Royal Rifle Corps at Ladysmith, Jan. 14, 1900. 


“T have had a very busy week of it, as the result of the tremendous battle and 
brilliant victory of last Monday at Waggon Hill and Cesar’s Camp, the S.W. corner of 
our position. Everything had been much the same as usual during the week up till 
Friday night. . . . The garrison at Waggon Hill consisted of A Squadron of the 
Imperial Light Horse at the point, the three companies of ours under an officer apiece, 
then the Manchester Regiment all along this side of the defences. At 2 a.m. on 
Saturday morning, while they were just going to put up the naval 4.7 gun at the end 
of Waggon Point, a party of some 400 or 600 determined Boers climbed up and got 
right up to the crest-line of the hill before being discovered. ‘This can only be accounted 
for by the noise, etc., caused by getting up the 4.7 gun in position (men shouting, 
hammering, etc.). Anyhow there these fellows were, right on the top and behind splendid 
cover, and within a hundred yards of the I.L.H. men. The firing became tremendous, 
and poor Mackworth fell-in his company—“H” Co., 1 K.R.R., and doubled off to 
where the enemy were. His courage was something magnificent. He got eight men 
together, and he himself, with only a stick, in the pitchy darkness fairly charged the 
Boers, and he, poor fellow, was shot right through the head, and all his men too, I 





Lieutenant Blundell. Lord Fincastle, V.C. Lieutenant Bunbury. 


hope his family will have the satisfaction of getting the V.C., which I believe is being 
recommended, for a braver thing was never done, and his little charge stemmed the 
tide of Boers, who were rapidly swarming up the hill from all sides. In the meantime 
poor Raikes, commanding another company Ist K.R.R., was also shot through the 
spine and killed; and Ronny Maclachan, commanding the 3rd Co. Ist K.R.R., fell, 
badly wounded in the leg, also in the arm and face.* All this happened in the dark, 
so you see our three companies were up there without an officer between them, and I 
assure you they remained out there all day from 2.30 a.m. till night, and did magni- 
ficently. The Boers in many instances were less than a hundred yards from them, 
and in splendid cover of course, and a man had just to move his head, and he was 
shot dead to a certainty.” 


It was at about 6 a.m. that, amid the storm of bullets, Lord Ava, who was 
serving on General Ian Hamilton’s staff, was shot through the head. ‘The 
eldest son of Lord Dufferin, his was the perfect social gift, the ‘‘ genius to be loved,” 
which had cheered men of all ranks who knew him in Ladysmith. 


* Both these were old Ftonians. F. H. Raikes was an only child. ‘‘ From him,” writes a 
schoolfellow, ‘‘I learnt honour; he taught me all the good I have.” Beside him at Ladysmith is 
buried Bertram Lethbridge, mortally wounded on November goth: ‘‘ modest, thorough, simple, and 
genial . . . he would have been sure to make his mark in the Service,” was written of him, 
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“Tt was just such another day as Ingogo, a blazing sun, and 
no one could get near the poor wounded.* At 5 p.in. God in 
His mercy sent down the most terrific thunderstorm, and under 
cover of that the Boers fairly vam, with our chaps in hot 
pursuit... . We sent down a company next morning to the 
Boers to help them carry away their dead and wounded ; and 
would you believe it?—every one of them were old men with 
grey beards, between 50 and 60 years old—Free State Boers, 
and the cream of the Boers, and dead shots, all of them 
O.F.S. Boers, Their fellows picking up their wounded talked 
to our chaps who had been sent down to help them, and they 
confessed it was the worst knock they’ve had since the 
beginning of the war. We picked up go dead in front of our 
little bit alone. One could not help admiring these old fellows 
for their splendid pluck.” 


When the Fourth of June came round, the first announce- 
ment of Lord Roberts’s entrance into Pretoria was made by 
the Provost at lunch in Hall. The corresponding Eton 
meal was eaten at Bloemfontein. But, one week after the 
rejoicing, the sad news was to reach Eton of the sacrifice 
of one of its real heroes. Lord Airlie fell at the victory of 
Diamond Hill, shot through the heart, at the head of his 
men, after saving the guns in imminent danger of capture. 
Like that of Dundonald, ‘his name represents the most aor W. J. Myers, K.R.R.C, 

-_ ‘ ss 7 Killed at Lombard's Kop, 
glorious traditions of the Cavalry, and Eton is proud be- Natal. 
cause he here first gave promise of the individual strength 
which made him such an honoured soldier and chieftain. He was ‘the finest 
character I ever knew at Eton; he did not care for 
popularity, but just did what he thought right, and 
had great influence among boys,—a strong character 
then, as in later life.” Charles Cavendish, aged twenty- 
one, the son of whom Lord Chesham was so_ justly 
proud, was also killed at Diamond Hill, and G. C. 
de C. Wright, who had been wounded earlier in the 
campaign. 

Eton has given good officers to Cape regiments. 
Ewan Christian (Rimington’s Scouts) was of a Cape 
family well known at Eton. After the taking of Cronje, 
he was out scouting with two others, when they were 
fired upon, and one had tis horse shot. Christian 
turned back to give him a lift; and as he was stoop- 
ing to help the man up he was shot. He immediately 
said to the other man, “I am badly hit; take my 
horse, and get out as best you can, and leave me.” '! “he 
His brother, Basil Christian, of the Imperial Light ‘474 Kensington, Captain 2nd Life 

Guards, as cox. of the Eight in 
Horse, who entered Ladysmith, saved a man by carrying 1886. Killed at Bloemfontein. 
him a mile and a half through heavy fire. But we 
have to pass over many such deeds, nor of the mourned can we even give the 











* With the Rifle Brigade, Lieutenant Lewis Hall, seriously wounded, lay in front of his company 
under the fire of the two armies. Desperate attempts were made to bring him in One gallant 
colour-sergeant three times crossed the fire-swept zone with water for the wounded. But Lieutenant 
Hall was killed by a last bullet. He was a charming fellow, much loved in his ‘‘ house” at Eton. 
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full list. It would be impossible, however, to leave unmentioned Colonel Hoskier, 
—who held a service in Chapel on October 20th with his men, the Middlesex 
Volunteer Artillery—-killed at Stormberg ; Major Harvey (whose beautiful home at 
Langley is a favourite haunt of our boys), known as 
a great sportsman and traveller, killed charging victori- 
ously with his Hussars at Colesberg; Major Willshire 
of the Black Watch, and Sir William Barttelot, both 
killed at Retiefs Nek; Lord Kensington, the beloved 
of “the Boats,” killed at Bloemfontein ; Captain 
Dimsdale, cool in danger at Stormberg, and saved 
from surrender at Reddersburg by a fighting death ; 
Pilkington,* released after being a prisoner in Pretoria, 
killed at Nitral’s Nek; Hanbury, E. Yorks Regiment, 
aged twenty, ‘‘an officer of much promise,” wrote 
General Kelly-Kenny ; Captain Meyrick, Gordon High- 
landers, Captain Dewar, K.R.R.C., O’Brien, Camero- 
nians, and Southey, the last Eton lieutenant killed, as 
we write. He fell in the 
charge of his regiment, the — Lieutenant Rudolf Jelf, K.R RC. 

Scots Guards, at Dewetsdorp. 

He was a young man of rare promise, conspicuous as a 
boy for ability and refinement, intelligent and humorous ; 
he had a genius for drawing, which was much appreciated 
in the mess-room. 





Space, alas! forbids more names ; but the engagement 
of three Etonian brothers naturally creates a record. Only 
eleven days after Captain Jack Pechell, Captain Charlie 
Pechell, in the Eleven at Eton, also K.R.R.C., was killed 
in the sortie from Mafeking. W. Pechell, distinguished 
at Mafeking, has lately returned safe. ‘Thus, too, of three 
Roses: Captain Rose, of the Royal Horse Guards, was 
killed at Zand River; J. Rose, Thorneycroft’s M.I., who 
was at Spion Kop, died of 
fever ; and Lieutenant Rose, 

2nd Lieutenant W. W. delf, R E. oC. shared every 

action with his battalion. 

Of three Jelfs, Rudolf Jelf, K.R.R.C., was in the 
thick of every fight seen by the Mounted Infantry in 
Natal; Wilfred Jelf, R.A., has lately, in the words of 
the Eton Chronicle, “ been sitting on the verge of the 
conquered Transvaal at Koomati Poort,” with General 
Pole-Carew; Lieutenant R. Jelf, R.E., like several 
other distinguished old Etonians, gave his life for his Lieutenant delf, R.E., who worked the 
country without the excitement of battle. He worked pone — po ei ponttirernil 
the Natal Field Telegraph without assistance till Lady- and died from over-exertion of 


the brain on the voyage home, 
aged twenty-eight. 





smith was relieved, when overtaxed nature gave way, 
and he died on the voyage home, aged twenty-eight. 

We have put together these Eton records, not as in rivalry with any othe 
school,—for all public schools, from Winchester and Harrow to Glenalmond and 
Fettes, south to north, have their heroes,—but because Eton has given larger 


* Lieutenant Pilkington was in the Eleven in 1894, and very popular 
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pledges to war than any other school; and also because Eton men, as Matthew 
Arnold said, “have all the chances,” and we like to think that these chances 
have been nobly used in the present war, when the officers have suffered largely 
in proportion to their men, and have set the example of courage, patience, and 
forbearance. We notice in all the letters that have reached us a disposition to do 
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Memorial in Eton Chapel to Etonians killed in action in South Africa in 1879 and 1880, and in 
Afghanistan in 1878. 


justice to the enemy. “I don’t feel bitter against the Boers, though I think some 

of them are frauds,” said a commanding officer going out. “I watched the Boers 

through a telescope from my fort, and just before they fired off the first round 

they all ranged round the gun, and went down on their knees and prayed for 

about three minutes,” wrote another. Their simple faith draws forth only expressions 
sfe of respect. A son of the late Speaker, who was a Newcastle Scholar at Eton 
and trooper through the war, shared in the first evictions and seizure of cattle 
from farms near Bloemfontein, and had but one aim—to restrain his comrades from 
violence. ‘The enforcing of military law will ever be a more painful task than 
fighting for Queen and country to our best public school men. 


[Zhe portraits which illustrate this article are from photographs by the following firms: Messrs. 
Hills & Saunders, Eton; Charles Knight; T. West & Son; Bassano; Chancellor of 
Dublin ; London Stereoscopic Combany ; A Kissack; and T. Winter.] 





LORD ROBERTS AND HIS ‘‘NEW MOUNT.’ 


(A caricature portrait.) 














CAN AN OFFICER LIVE ON HIS PAY? 
BY A STAFF OFFICER. 
[Army Reform being one of the burning subtects of the day, we follow up our article on “* How to 
Popularise our Army” (November 1899), which has attractea wid? attention, with a second 


paper containing many interesting facts on the crucial question whether the British Officer can 
liv: on his fay.—Ev. P. M. M.] 


N the time of the Crimea, the British Army was composed of aristocrats and 
peasants. ‘The officers were mostly drawn from the great landed gentry, 
which at that period possessed a dominating influence over all branches of our 

public life. Parliament, the Diplomatic Corps, the Army, Navy, and the Church, 
were all regarded as preserves for the scions of this class; the sons of other 
people being enjoined to pay their taxes, trust to their rulers, and to attend to 
their own affairs. 

The introduction of free trade so revolutionised economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom that in a very few years a wealthy middle class sprang into 
existence, whose sons invaded, and increasingly continue to invade, the great public 
Services, and among them the Army. 

The present officers of the Army are drawn from no defined class, but are 
recruited from several. Fully one-half are the sons of officers of the Army and 
Navy, while the remainder claim parentage from the nobility, the professions, and 
trade. For many years past there has been no dearth of applicants for commissions 
in Her Majesty’s Army, and it is with the object of explaining how the average 
officer lives, what pay he receives, and whether the profession is one for a poor 
man, that this paper has been written. 


Tue Foor GuARDS AND CAVALRY. 


The supply or gentlemen willing and anxious to serve, and physically fit, shows 
no signs of diminution, nor is there any appreciable falling off in their intelligence, 
discoverable under the system of examination now in vogue. For certain specific 
branches of our Army, however, there is a dearth of eligible candidates—particularly 
for the Foot Guards and Cavalry, the reason of which is not far to seek. 

In themselves these Services, being corps délite, are extremely popular, and 
gentlemen with adequate private means are usually only too glad to be appointed 
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to either; but for some years past the supply of candidates has not been equal to 
the demand, and it has been found necessary to differentiate between those presenting 
themselves for commissions in the Cavalry and Guards and those willing to 
accept Infantry. All candidates for the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, or for 
direct commissions from the Militia, undergo precisely the same examination ; but 
as vacancies for the Cavalry and Guards are difficult to fill, the authorities accept 
gentlemen for these Services irrespective of their position in the examination, so 
long as they “qualify.” As a matter of fact, nearly the whole of the successful 
candidates for Cavalry would fail hopelessly for Infantry. Whether the intellectual 
standard of Cavalry officers is below that of their brethren in the Infantry is a 
thorny subject to. handle ; but undoubtedly the authorities are at present satisfied 
with a lower standard of educational qualifications in their case than for the rest 
of the Army. ‘The reason is plain. ‘The Under-Secretary of State for War in a 
recent speech in the House of Commons stated that a gentleman willing to accept 
a Cavalry commission should be provided with at least #500 a year of his own, 
and that one accepting an Infantry commission should possess at least £200 a 
year. Candidates with #500 a year and eligible in all other respects are scarce ; 
consequently under present conditions selection for Cavalry is unduly restricted— 
in fact, there is no selection worth the name. How to remedy this state of affairs 
is one of the numerous Army problems that now exercise the attention of our 
authorities. 
ARE OFFICERS EXTRAVAGANT ? 


There is a very general feeling abroad that our officers are extravagant in their 
private expenditure and mode of life, and that pressure is put by richer officers 
on the poorer to live up to the higher standard—or leave the Service. Isolated 
cases bearing this out crop up from time to time, and the public jump to the 
conclusion that the evil is prevalent—and not confined to individuals. ‘There are 
black sheep in the Service as well as out of it, but that the authorities are 
genuinely desirous of curtailing extravagance in every way is perfectly apparent 
from the regulations bearing on the subject. 

Out of numerous orders relating to regimental extravagance it will perhaps be 
of interest to quote the following extracts, showing that the authorities are fully 
alive to their responsibilities, and do their utmost to grapple with the evil. 


“ The Commanding Officer will ensure that the mess is conducted with unnecessary 
expense or extravagance, and must by his personal example and advice encourage 
economical habits and careful management.” 

Relating to regimental and mess entertainments the following is laid down: 


“ Balls and other expensive entertainments can only be given on the responsibility 
of the officer commanding units, who must in every case obtain the sanction of the 
General Officer commanding, and satisfy him as to the wishes of the officers concerned. 
Whenever it is proposed to give any entertainment or to entertain a guest, a paper 
notifying the proposal will be circulated, and only those officers who have signed the 
paper will be called upon to pay any share of the expense incurred. Commanding 
Officers are to give their special countenance and protection to any officers who decline 
to share in the proposed expense. 

“ Officers inviting private friends to a mess dinner are to bear the whole expense of 
their entertainment. 

“Officers are forbidden to combine, regimentally or otherwise, for the purpose ot 
giving luncheon parties, or entertainments at race meetings, without the sanction of the 
General Officer commanding.” 


And so on in this strain. 
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The fact of the matter is, that beyond laying down general regulations governing 
regimental expenditure, it is exceedingly difficult to effectively deal with private 
extravagance. The regulations are already precise as to regimental expenditure, 
and enjoin close scrutiny, both by commanding officers and by the general officer 
commanding or other inspecting officer. Should an officer of means elect to keep 
a yacht, own half a dozen racehorses or a dozen polo ponies, and at the same 
time perform his duties to the satisfaction of his military superiors, what can be 
done? Is it necessary to do anything? It-is quite arguable that money is not 
really badly spent in this manner, and that no officer is any the worse for being 
a sportsman. So far as my knowledge goes, the individual that is “barred” in 
his regiment is the gentleman who lives economically enough in barracks, does 
nothing, is no credit to his corps, either as a drill, a rider, a cricketer, or a shot, 
but who spends his money freely in London or at the nearest health resort. This 
class of man is never popular in a regiment, but he is a difficult bird to snare, 
and is an adept at evading any sumptuary laws that it is possible to lay down 
or enforce. 


WHAT OFFICERS ARE PAID. 


To turn to facts, the pay of a 2nd lieutenant of cavalry—an ensign he. was 
formerly called, a much prettier designation—amounts to #121 13s. 4d. per annum. 
Out of this he finds himself in uniform, accoutrements, horses and saddlery, to 
say nothing of wining and dining himself, plain clothes, and, above all, amusements. 
His two servants must be paid; he has also to find himself in washing, as well as 
meet his share of such unconsidered trifles as subscriptions to his mess, and the 
regimental band, which without officers’ aid would be but a sorry affair. 

On joining he has to find at least £160 for his two chargers, £200 for 
uniform, accoutrements, and saddlery, and £50 for barrack furniture—an expenditure 
that runs away with the whole of his official salary for the first four years of his 
service. The class of man that is willing to serve under such conditions has 
usually been in the habit of living well, and if he means to exist as he has always 
been accustomed to, he will find that £500 a year in addition to his pay is none 
too much for the purpose, either in the Army or out of it, and this without being 
extravagant as the term is now understood in civil life. 

The following are the daily rates of pay for officers of the Cavalry, Royal Artillery, 
and Infantry respectively. ‘The third column shows the average number of years’ 
service necessary to attain each rank. 


Cavalry. Infantry. Royal, Average 
ee. & 2 & a @. 
Lieutenant-Colonel . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 6 18 oO 18 oO 28 years. 
Command pay . . . P F 2 6 3 0 3 0 
Maior ‘ : : , . ; «» £550 oe 16 0 19k ,, 
Major after two years as such . , . 6 16 0 
Captain. ; ; ; ; ‘ . 2-8 ‘EF i 7 93 , 
Lieutenant. ; : ‘ : ‘ a ee 6 6 6 10 3 ’ 
Lieutenant after seven years as such ‘ : 7 6 7 10 
Second Lieutenant . ; , F om seg 5 3 J 
(Quartermaster (maximum) . ; ‘ . 16 6 I5 0 15 6 7 
Riding-master - . ; « 1% 6 16 6 2 aa 


A captain holding brevet rank of major receives an additional 2s. a day, 
while an adjutant receives 5s. a day additional pay. Captains and subalterns alone 
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are eligible for the latter appointment, there being one to each infantry battalion 
or cavalry regiment. 


CAN you GET Goop MEN FOR THE PRICE? 


The figures speak for themselves. ‘The present pay of the officers of the 
British Army is said to have originated in the days of good Queen Bess. Since 
then conditions have changed here, as elsewhere, and the purchasing power of our 
currency has depreciated to the extent that a horse can no longer be bought for 
a few groats—nor does a silver penny command respect, except possibly in a dime 
museum. During all these years the emolument of Army officers has been stationary, 
the authorities in the year of grace 1900 paying #211 7s. 11d. per annum for the 
services of a man of forty. For this munificent sum they expect to get an expert ! 
The ordinary business man wants to know how it is done—forgetting that while 
sentiment has no. place in the City it is still a powerful factor in the lives of the 
West-Enders. The apologists for the present Army pay employ the argument of 
the sweater. ‘They point to the fact that numbers of gentlemen are willing to serve 
at the present rate, so why give more? 

This policy is surely short-sighted in the extreme. Good men for any walk of 
life must be attracted by mioney or its equivalent, or by privilege. The Germans 
mainly employ the latter expedient for officering their Army, officers in that country 
being permitted to arrogate to themselves a position in relation to civilians that 
would not be tolerated here for a moment. 

In England a commission at one period carried certain privileges ; an officer 
received little pay, but on the other hand he gave little work in return ; there was 
much leave ; professional examinations were not obligatory, and no high standard 
of knowledge was enjoined. All this has now been changed. In the first instance, 
a successful candidate for a commission must pass an educational test that would 
floor, at the outset of their career, most of our business classes—principals and 
clerks alike ; many gentlemen now employed in offices have been “ ploughed” at 
the periodic Army examination, and more have not been considered sufficiently 
intelligent to even compete with any chance of success. Very few boys pass into 
the Service direct from any of our great public schools without the aid of a 
crammer. It is therefore fair to assume that the general standard of intelligence of 
the officers of our Army would, if employed outside their own profession, command 
high pay. 

For years past the authorities have not paid the market value of their officers ; 
they have trusted to obtaining the services of gentlemen of means, willing to 
undertake the responsibility of the position, at a purely nominal salary. That 
the principle is false and unbusinesslike should be quite apparent to a commercial 
community like the British. 

The signs of the times all point to the fact that under the new conditions 
of service a radical change is required in the pay of our officers, if the man 
the Army really requires is to be forthcoming in anything like sufficient numbers. 
Meanwhile privileges are being withdrawn, nothing substantial is being substituted ; 
and to this there can only be one ending—dissatisfaction, and ultimate loss 
of efficiency. 


ALLOWANCES—VARIOUS. 


In addition to his daily rate of pay, each officer receives certain allowances in 
money or in kind. One of these, messing allowance, is a grant of £6 per officer 
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paid annually by Government towards the regimental mess expenses of the various 
units in our Army. This allowance is not a personal emolument to individual 
officers, but is allowed for equipment, and for the reduction of the daily expenses 
of the mess, and for the benefit exclusively of the officers who attend. 

It can be very readily seen that in the equipment and maintenance of mess 
premises calculated to accommodate twenty to thirty persons, £6 per head is by 
no means an excessive allowance, and that the ordinary wear and tear of furniture, 
plant, etc., necessary for such an institution could easily run away with the whole 
ofthis amount. That this is recognised is obvious by the Queen’s regulations, 
which enjoin that each officer on first appointment shall pay to his mess fund 
a contribution of 30 days’ pay, supplemented annually by a further 8 days’ pay 
of his regimental rank. 

We next come to lodging allowance. ‘The framers of our Army regulations 
assume, for purposes presumably of economy, that all officers except Quartermasters 
and Riding-masters are unmarried, and as such entitled to bachelor accommodation 
only, except in the case of the holders of certain special posts where a suitabie 
residence or quarters are authorised. Under these conditions captains and subalterns 
are each entitled to one room, field officers two, and a lieutenant-colonel commanding 
a battalion four—in addition to accommodation for the authorised number of 
soldier-servants in each rank. Should an officer be married, he is allotted 
the quarters to which he is entitled, if available, but is expected to provide at 
his own expense, within a reasonable distance of barracks, accommodation for his 
family as best he may. At certain stations, such as the Curragh and Salisbury 
Plain, this is a difficult as well as an expensive undertaking, and Government does 
absolutely nothing to help him out. When no Government quarters are available, 
then each officer, married or single, is entitled to an allowance calculated to 
provide equivalent accommodation outside, and in this manner married officers are 
occasionally in the happy position of drawing lodging-money as a partial set-off 
against their rent. 

That this can only be partial is obvious from the following scale of lodging 
allowances in force at home stations, which, though possibly sufficient for bachelor 
accommodation, is certainly (including taxes) ludicrously inadequate for married 
persons of any social standing. 


per diem. per annum. 

e-& , ae ee 

Lieutenant-Colonels  . ‘ 4. ¢ F ‘ . 3 0 a 
Majors 3 0 ‘ : - Sats 

Captains. , ‘ ‘ ° e 3 : . , “08 2 

Lieutenants and | — ; 3 . ie < 


Quartermasters f 


How MERIT AND THE “ RANKER” ARE AFFECTED. 


In the case of warrant officers, non-coms., and men of our Army, the 
Government recognises a certain percentage of married in each rank, and 
provides them with quarters suitable to their positions and number of children, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that a similar privilege is not extended to the 
commissioned ranks. 

One of the chief factors operating against promotion from the ranks un- 
doubtedly turns on this very point. A married man on promotion to a commission 
other than a quartermaster’s (there is one in each regiment for whom quarters are 
usually provided) receives 14s. a week with which to provide a home suitable to 
his new rank. The impossibility of anything of the sort is fully recognised by 
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the authorities, in that promotion from the ranks is confined by regulation to 
unmarried men. On active service the rule is relaxed, and married men are then 
eligible ; but the difficulty is to get any dond-fide soldiers, married or single, to 
accept a commission other than that of quartermaster under present conditions. 
The public who agitate for an in¢reased number of commissions from the ranks 
do not appreciate that the present deadlock is financial. If officers were granted 
a scale of pay they could live on, the question of promotion from the ranks 
would adjust itself. 


FUEL AND LIGHT ALLOWANCE. 


An officer in barracks is entitled to a regulated allowance of fuel and light 
sufficient to warm and illuminate his quarters; but on the lodging list draws the 
following money allowance in lieu :— 


ss & 
Lieutenant-Colonel . . F , : . I Oper diem (average). 
Major . ' , ‘ . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 8 ” ” 
Captains : 
Lieutenants ~* . : . . : . 43 ” ” 


Quartermasters J 


These rates are based on the money equivalent (at contract rates) for the 
fuel and light each officer is entitled to by regulations for his quarters in 
barracks. Hence the diminutive sums allowed. ‘The married officer who calculates 
on warming and illuminating his dwelling on the Government allowance will find 
himself left (to use an Americanism). However, even 4}d@. a day is not to be 
despised, and will pay for an indifferent cigar if the officer concerned wishes to 
warm and light himself in this form. 


THE QUESTION OF SERVANTS. 


There are no housemaids in barracks, consequently each officer who is not 
desirous of being his own is entitled to the services of a soldier-servant as male 
equivalent on payment of from tos. to 20s. a month for services rendered. 
Mounted officers are entitled to a second batman as groom at similar rates. The 
soldier-domestic also waits at mess, and acts as valet, so his time is_ fully 
occupied. 

Where no soldier is available, which is frequently the case with officers 
employed on other than regimental duties, the unfortunate officer is granted an 
allowance of 1s, a day in lieu of each servant he would otherwise be entitled to. 
It is quite impossible, as all the world knows, to get any kind of a civilian 
man-servant at home for 1s. a day, exclusive of food and quarters. The con- 
sequence is that the officers concerned make up with what grace they may the 
difference between the Government allowance and the market rate. The military 
authorities do not even contend that 1s. a day is sufficient for the ostensible 
purpose for which it is granted—the argument employed being that the allowance 
is merely to assist officers in obtaining civilian servants, and not to defray 
their whole cost. 

SoME REFORMS SUGGESTED. 

The truth is, the whole system of pay and allowance for officers requires 
remodelling ; daily rates should cease, and a monthly inclusive rate be substituted, 
as is now the case with officers employed under the Indian Government. The 
present system at home and in the Colonies would be complicated if employed -in 
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connection with a decimal system ; under our British currency it is maddening: 
leads to an incredible amount of correspondence and expense, and necessitates the 
employment of numerous paymaster clerks, War Office clerks, and Treasury clerks 
to supervise and audit. ‘These men must justify their existence ; consequently 
a plague of forms are called for monthly, rendered in duplicate or triplicate, 
relating to forage and stable allowance, lodging, fuel, light, travelling, and so 
on throughout the dismal category, Each of these forms has to be signed and 
countersigned by various responsible persons other than the principal. Compilation 
except by an expert is hazardous, and more gallant officers are bowled over by 
“queries,” as they are called, than by any other form of. military conundrum. 

An inclusive monthly rate of pay and allowances would overcome these 
difficulties, and would moreover be immensely popular (especially if some increase 
were accorded) with everybody concerned, except possibly the clerks whose 
retention is dependent on the continuance of the present system. 

There should be one rate for officers living in barracks and another for those 
out of barracks—and it is hoped that this simple reform will in time be effected. 


OFFICERS ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


An officer travelling on duty pays his own expenses, which he subsequently 
recovers from the Government with difficulty. An Army travelling claim is 
the despair of the military traveller, as it would be of the commercial if 
introduced into civil life. The most minute particulars regarding the journey 
are recorded, including cab fares and porters’ fees. Instructions are issued on 
the face of the form that all vouchers in support of charges for conveyance of 
baggage and for any unusual expenditure are to be attached, as well as the 
authority required by the allowance regulations in support of the journey. The 
name of railway or description of conveyance employed, together with the distance 
in miles travelled, must be recorded. Finally a formidable certificate is required 
to the effect that the claim itself is correct, that the travelling expenses were 
necessarily incurred, that the amount charged was actually paid, and that the 
period for which travelling allowance is claimed is not in excess of that required 
for the discharge of the duties performed, and further that the claimant was not 
absent in certain cases for more than twenty-four hours. In addition to these 
statements duly certified to by the officer preferring the travelling claim, the 
officer’s commanding officer further certifies that he has carefully examined the 
several items, that they are in accordance with the allowance regulations, and that 
he considers the claim should be allowed. 

By a fine stroke of irony the following notice appears on the face of the form, 
which is of foolscap size: “If there is not sufficient space on one form a second 
should be used and the amount carried forward.” 

Cab fares are perhaps the most fertile source of dispute in the recovery of these 
travelling claims. An officer charges what he actually pays. These charges are 
subsequently checked by a clerk, with a map and a scale of the authorised 
cab fares in the locality concerned. ‘The two standards are antagonistic, as every 
traveller knows ; moreover, the clerk measures distances on the map “‘as the crow 
flies,” whereas the cab-driver, not being a crow, pursues the longer route and 
charges accordingly. 

A great number of officials are maintained by Government whose whole time is 
employed in checking and auditing these travelling claims-—thousands of which 
are handled annually. 
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The whole system is cumbersome in the extreme, and requires amendment. 
An officer travelling on duty should be paid so much per diem for incidental 
expenses in connection with his journey, and should be issued a Government 
warrant, to be accepted by the railway authorities whose road was employed. This 
is already partially done in the case of the men; the principle should he extended 
to officers, and much expense would be saved and convenience accrue. 


CONCERNING OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
Officers’ quarters are unprovided with furniture except the following articles : 
table. 
wooden-seated chairs. 


coal scuttle. 
set of fire-irons. 


— = Nw 


An officer on joining finds the rest—bed, bath, curtains, carpets, and so forth. 
Whenever a regiment moves, which is usually once in every two years, the whole 
of this impedimenta, together with the mess furniture and equipment, has also to 
be carried. ‘The sum so expended in freight must be enormous and arrangements 
should be entered into by Government to furnish in essentials all officers’ quarters. 
The naval authorities by an arrangement with contractors partially furnish each 
naval officer’s cabin, charging the occupant a small sum monthly for its hire. If 
Government cannot afford to furnish military officers’ quarters, then the example of 
the Lords of the Admiralty might be followed, much inconvenience would be 
avoided, and officers saved a great deal of expense. In this connection it may be 
pertinent to add that furniture designed for large permanent premises is unsuited 
to small, and that furniture possibly adaptable to both is quite out of place in the 
huts still available at Aldershot, the Curragh, Shorncliffe and Colchester—or for 
stations abroad. ‘The case of general officers, too, if poor men, is peculiarly hard. 
On assuming command the officer selected must furnish throughout at his own 
expense the quarters allotted to the holder of the post—although he subsequently 
receives an allowance in aid ranging from 5s. 6d. a day upwards. ‘These premises 
are frequently too large for his real requirements—and horses for himself and 
carriages for his position have also to be provided. An officer accepting a general’s 
appointment either at home or abroad must be in a position to put down anything 
between £500 and £1000 for initial expenses, and in most cases at the termination 
of his period of command must face the loss inseparable to the sale under the 
hammer of furniture and belongings other than antique. 

An attempt has lately been initiated to furnish at Government expense the 
quarters of certain generals at home stations. ‘The experiment, however, proved 
so costly that the movement is not likely to spread. A portion of the press has 
lately expressed some surprise at certain officers who, while acting for others senior 
to themselves serving in South Africa, were not permitted to occupy the vacant 
quarters. Few officers are desirous of vacating their own quarters to occupy and 
furnish others for the period of an acting appointment. ‘This is a point that 
has been overlooked by the critics, and if appreciated might modify their lately 
expressed opinions on this subject. 


SoME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The fact of the matter is, the whole system of officering our army is based on 
the supposition that officers are men of means; that they cannot live on their pay 
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alone, and that it is undesirable that they should be able to do so; otherwise the 
class that now flood the banks, the shops, and the city, would flood the Army, 

Theoretically the Service is open to any young man of good character capable 
of passing the examinations held from time to time by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, but as a matter of fact no poor man can possibly maintain his son 
at either the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, or the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, under the scale of charge applicable to civilian parents at both of these 
institutions. 

The prospects of a poor man in the Service, too, are not bright. Up to and 
including the rank of captain, it is difficult, if not impossible, for a regimental 
officer serving at home to live even with the greatest care on his pay. The result 
is, he looks for a living to the Indian Staff Corps, or one of the more highly paid 
services such as the Army Service Corps or the ordnance or pay departments. 

The royal road to success in the Army does not lie through any of these 
channels, save perhaps the first; when exile in India for the period of one’s official 
life has to be faced in the pursuit of fame that is generally local. 

How far this is desirable in the best interests of the Army rests with the War 
Department that administers the system and with Parliament that authorises it. If 
both are satisfied, then nothing more can be done, as the Cabinet representing 
Parliament is the arbiter of our military destinies, and the War Office is its 
instrument. 


A STOLEN KISS. 


Wu nay, *twas but one little kiss, and thou 


Must hide thy pretty face. Child, why that tear? 
The tinkling wavelets sobbing to and fro, 
They heard us not. The ruddy stars which peer 
And slyly peep shrank back in murky gloom ; 
They could not see behind the tottering sedge. 
The little bird which whispers to the mcon 
With fretting tweet,—it would not tell. The pledge 
Of true hearts is a sacred thing. A kiss 
Never need shame, ’tis but a little thing, 
And, sweet Mignonne, so sweet,—like this, and this! 
Love is no love, I swear, which does not spring 


From two true hearts alike. Look up and smile, 


Then we will dream and lose this world awhile. 
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RECENT FRENCH AND GERMAN VERSE 
DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


BY HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
FERNAND GREGH: A PROLOGUE. 


(From the French.) 


A STATELY home was mine! The young hours flew 


In dreaming days that only joyance knew. 


There roses grew unto the highest wall, 
While all around the birds made festival. 


Its ancient sward was blessed with countless flowers : 


On vast horizons gazed its sunlit towers. 


Great gardens, by fair statues tenanted, 


Shone where wide paths to quiet waters led. 


The lilies grew the terrace stones between ; 


The ancient alleys glowed with living green. 


Untended grew the herbs in leafy ways, 


Where rose and weed were banked in tangled maze. 


And like that park and garden, all untilled, 


With sad weird mystery my soul was filled. 
248 
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One eve, there fell into a pool the key 
That oped the walls, and I no more was free ! 


There captive too, a child, like woman, grew: 
In loving her, my soul’s own love I knew! 


It seemed as though we slept in some deep sea, 
That held us all alone, my love and me! 


And there. the whiteness of our souls died out, 
We woke to tears, and heaviness, and doubt. 


Then in the sunlit shade, the long-lost key 
Opened the door, and set us prisoners free ! 


We parted weeping, yes, for evermore : 
Ne’er have I seen that child, beloved of yore! 


And mournful, since, I wend my way alone, 
I, who that home of happiness have known ! 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
Photo by Elliot & Fry, 55, Baker Street. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 
BY GEORGE GROSSMITII. 


HAVE been invited to write a few of my own personal reminiscences of 

the incomparable Arthur Seymour Sullivan. I have read so many brilliant 

and touching descriptions of his extraordinary career and genius, by our most 
able critics, that I feel nothing more can be said. Yet in my own heart | 
conscientiously feel that it is impossible to say too much of him. As our foremost 
English composer, his works—especially the Light of the World, the Martyr of 
Antioch (a glorious inspiration), and the Golden Legend—will be sung and praised 
in years to come, when we are gone and forgotten. 

Many of his songs will live—as still lives the “ Adelaide” of Beethoven—who was 
not evef appreciated in his time, any more than was the youthful poet Keats. Sullivan 
was appreciated in his lifetime, but will be more so in many years to come. 

It is not; however, in my province to speak of his works, but only to speak 
of a kind-hearted gentleman as I knew him personally. and who was the means 
of changing my own career in life. It was quite beyond my power to express my 
deep gratitude to him, and utterly impossible for me to say how much I feel the 
loss of one to whom I owe professionally nearly everything. 
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I have dropped my tear, and propose in this short remenibrance of him to 
deal entirely with the lighter side of his nature: his humour; his wit; his 
hospitality and home life. 

I had met Sir Arthur’s brother, Fred Sullivan, when he played in Cox and 
Box, at the Gaiety Theatre. He was afterwards the first and incomparable Judge 
in Zrial by Jury. I was reporting at Bow Street at the time, and he would often 
drop in to ‘hear a case, as did Irving, Toole, George Belmore, and other well- 
known actors; and Fred Sullivan and I became as good friends as is the case 
now with his son Herbert Sullivan, who is practically the adopted son of our late 
English Master, to whom I had then no opportunity of being introduced. I had 
sung “From Rock to Rock” (Contrabandista), and had sung songs and duets from 
Cox and Box as an amateur, and my great ambition was to be introduced to the 
composer. The chance came. 

About 1875 or 1876 I was asked to play one of the jurymen in Z7ta/ dy Jury, 
to be given at a benefit matinée. After one of the rehearsals at the old 
Haymarket Theatre, knowing 
the late Arthur Cecil to be 
a great friend of Sullivan, I 
begged for an introduction. 
I was a budding and_ ex- 
tremely amateurish — enter- 
tainer. of the John Parry 
school, but Sullivan was kind 
enough to say that he had 
heard of me, and hoped to 
hear me himself. One can- 
not realise what that means 





to a beginner. 

At last “Society,” for 
some reason or other, began 
to open its exclusive gate 
and let me in_ by inches. 
Without being ungrateful to 
Society, I could not help 
thinking that in those days 
I was admitted because it 
could rely upon me for a 
gratuitous song. But I had 
my reward! I frequently 
met Arthur Sullivan. ‘That 
was sufficient reward. Arthur 
Sullivan was amused at my 
work at the piano, and when- 
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ever an opportunity occurred 
he most generously placed 
me to the greatest advantage. 
The great chance came. 
Arthur Sullivan and I were 
dining at the late Lady 
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Sebright’s, and he insisted on Arthur Sullivan as a choir boy. 
my returning to his flat, at After an early photograph. 
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9, Albert Mansions. His great friends Frederic Clay and Alfred Cellier, the 
composers, were present. We all played and sang till the dawn had far advanced. 
In November 1877 came to me the well-known letter from Sullivan asking me 
to play in the Sorcerer ! 

By appointment I went to Albert Mansions, and Arthur Sullivan sat at the 
piano with his inevitable eyeglass and cigarette, and he sang the patter song 
**My name is John Wellington Wells.” He said, ‘‘Can you sing that?” I had 
the impertinence to say, “I 
think I can!” 

That was the beginning 
of a twelve years’ engagement 
with Gilbert and Sullivan, 
under the management of 
my ever esteemed friend 
DOyly Carte at the Opéra 
Comique, and subsequently 
at the newly built Savoy, 
the first London _ theatre 
illuminated by electric light. 

At the house of Sir 
Arthur’s sister-in-law, widow 
of my old friend Fred 
Sullivan, I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Sullivan, 
the mother of these two 
clever young men of whom 
she was so proud. She was 
so sweet and so gentle, that 
it was quite easy to see 
from whom Arthur S. Sullivan 
inherited his charm of man- 
ner, his extreme modesty, 
and his kindness. 

But it was as a_ host 
himself that he excelled par 
excellence. He did not seem 
to mind whether he was 


host, hostess, or servant. 
Arthur Sullivan in his teens. At 





his evening parties at 
1,  Queen’s Mansions—to 
which he moved—he always 
tried to be nobody, but succeeded, without effort, in being everybody. 

He was in great personal favour with H.R.H. the Prince, 2nd an_ intimate 
friend of the late Duke of Edinburgh (Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha), and when- 
ever they dined with him—which they often did—he always prepared an after-dinner 
programme. -I do not suppose any one ever refused Arthur Sullivan’s invitations, 
and no artist refused to sing for him. 


After an early photograph. 


After dinner the programme began rather 
seriously. Albani would sing, Edward Lloyd, ‘Tosti, Eugene Oudin, and many of the 
principal Italian opera singers ; and Mrs. Ronalds—with all due respect to the pro- 
fession of vocalists—would occasionally sing ‘‘‘The Lost Chord” in such a manner 
and with such heart as I have never heard that everlasting song sung before or since. 
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Then followed the humorous element. Rutland Barrington, my brother Weedon, 
then an artist, and occasionally an amateur actor, were several times called upon to 
do a special “‘turn.” We three generally played some nonsensical piece which had 
been done at the annual Christmas juvenile parties at my house. ‘These pieces 
were after the fashion of Henry J. Byron’s back drawing-room burlesques. It was 
fun to us, fun to the Royal and other guests, and fun to the accompanists, who 
were either Arthur Sullivan, Frederic Clay, Alfred Cellier, or his brother Francois. 

On one occasion Sullivan wrote to ask me if I would drop in that evening— 
“only a small party.” 1 dressed as quickly as I could after playing my _ part 
in one of his operas at the Savoy, took a two-wheel cab and “dropped in” just 
before midnight. ‘The Prince of Wales was there, the piano was wedged into a 
corner window, and a large standard oil lamp stood close to the bass keys of the 
instrument. ‘There was scarcely a yard of room. Quite enough for an accompanist, 
but not enough for me. I felt very nervous, and asked Arthur Sullivan if the piano 
could be shifted out a bit? He seemed to revel in my temporary misery, and made 
some remark about the piano’s feelings—that it would feel hurt if it were disturbed. 

I replied, ‘‘ Well, I'll do my best. What would you like me to do?” 
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Autograph score from “The Mikado.” 
Sullivan said, ‘Do what you like—but don’t knock over the lamp!” 

He was a most excellent raconteur, and brimful of humour. He occupied a 
box one night at the Savoy during the run of Patience. I was playing Reginald 
Bunthorne, with a terrible face-ache. My left cheek was so swollen that it resembled 
a small pumpkin, and I was in great pain. He came round to my dressing-room 
between the acts, and said “I’m sorry to hear you are in such pain.” I replied 
that I did not mind the pain, but felt that I looked such an awful sight ! 

Sullivan answered, with his usual genial smile, “ Not at all, my dear G. G.: 
I assure you it is a great improvement. You never looked better.” 

In these little experiences I am making no effort to be chronological, but 
just relating facts and incidents as they occur to me at the moment. During 
my twelve years’ association with him on the stage in his comic operas in 
conjunction with W. S. Gilbert—the finest librettist of our time—I found him 
most courteous even to the humble members of the company. He had reason 
frequently to complain, but his complaints were kindly expressed. He was very 
strict, but always gentle. Naturally the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus were 
not always infallible. Arthur Sullivan detected a wrong note in a moment, but 
he seemed rather to delight in the fact that my old friend Rutland Barrington 
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and I were the worst of the lot. Barrington invariably invented his own tune 
while I sang no tune at all. 1 am speaking of the rehearsals when our music was 
first handed to us. 

This generally ended in a private séance—as Sullivan termed it—at his own home, 
where we were privately corrected and coached by our composer: a courteous 
act, which saved correction before the rest of the company. 

The first band rehearsal of a new opera was a trying ordeal. How we all 
‘dreaded it! We generally felt pretty well at home with the pianoforte, but when 
it came to the band, with Sullivan’s marvellous orchestration—tunes, words, 
everything went out of our heads. Flutes suddenly seemed to be having a lark 
in the treble, clarinets spas- 
modically caroused in the 
middle, and the bassoon was 
enjoying himself now and 
then most humorously in 
the bass. We used to roar 
with laughter at the orchestra- 
tion of some of these num- 
bers, as much as we were 
silenced with respect and 
admiration for others of his 
beautiful work. He hada 
knack of cutting up the 
thythm of the verses of 
Gilbert, which now and then 
almost perplexed the famous 
author. Gilbert had no 
knowledge of music what- 
ever, and “he himself had 
said it,” that he only knew 
two tunes. One was “ God 
Save the Queen,” and the 
other wasn’t! But he could 
write for a musician—to the 
envy of all lyrists of his 








time. In a chorus from 

the Pirates of Penzance 

Mr. George Grossmith and Miss Rosina Brandram, in “The Sorcerer.” Sullivan cut up the metre in 
Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. a most amusing fashion. 


The words—if I remember 
rightly—were that the General’s daughters were to be married to the Pirates— 
“By a Doctor of Divinity 
Who is located in this vicinity.” 
If you read Sullivan’s musical interpretation, it runs : 
** By a Doctor of 
Divinity 
Who is lo- 
cated in— 
This vicinity.” 
Sullivan used to be sometimes as innocently pleased with a newly composed 
number, which he brought under his arm to a rehearsal, as a child with a new 
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toy. He came down one day with that beautiful sextette in Patience, and I 
remember his saying to the singers, ‘I think you will like this. It is Dr. Arne 
and Purcell at their best.” The singers did like it, and moreover were much 
touched by the sweet effect of the pure harmonies. A chorus gentleman came to 
me quite grieved, and on my asking him what was the matter, replied, “It’s 
positively wicked to put a beautiful thing like that into comic opera.” ‘The 
man, who had sung in choirs and other places, was absolutely upset. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s infinite variety was marvellous, and it takes a strong 
head to realise that the Master who wrote “Wreaths for our graves the Lord 
hath given,” could cast away for a time his beautiful and religious sentiment, and— 
when called upon—could produce ‘‘The Ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” or “The 
threepenny ’bus young man.” Sullivan was a humorous musician to his finger 
tips, but finger tips had nothing to do with his work. It was there that one 
discovered the soul of the man. 

I will not deal with his love and kindness to his family, whom he never 
forgot. He was devoted to his nephew Herbert, who, I remember, came to one 
of my organised juvenile parties in his ‘ Bluecoat suit.” A dear little chap, with 
all the charm of his uncle. But Sir Arthur went as far as Los Angeles—away far 
west—to see the widow and children of his beloved brother Fred. Few relations 
do this sort of thing nowadays. 

Let me return to my old love “The Savoy.” Sullivan, as every one knows, 
was fond of a parody, in 
his finales, of the old- 
fashioned Italian Opera. 
Sir Augustus Harris once 
said to me—‘‘ Arthur Sullivan 
is killing Italian Opera!” 
Sir Augustus still managed 
to pull Italian opera out of 
the mire, and place it on a 
German and French pedestal. 

At a rehearsal of one of 
these finades—I think it was 
the termination of the first 
act of the Sorcerer—Sullivan 
made us all come (including 
the chorus) in a crowd to 
the footlights, and sing with 
outstretched arms over the 
footlights, towards the gallery, 
@ da Italian method. ‘The 
principal singers were of 
course in front. We were 


unsatisfactory. Sullivan 
tapped his desk, and the 
orchestra stopped. The 


composer screwed his eye- 

glass into his eye and 

addressing us individually 

said :— Mr. Rutland Barrington in ‘‘ Pinafore.” 
“Don’t you understand I Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. 
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want you to think you are at Covent 
Garden Opera, not at the Opéra 
Comique? I want you, Miss ——, 
to imagine you are Adelina Patti; 
and you, my dear Grossmith, are 
dreadful—there is not enough Mario 
about you.” 

I saw what he meant, and ex- 
aggerated the Italian mode, and 
nearly fell over the footlights into 
the orchestra. 

Sullivan with a smile said, ** Ah! 
that’s better. Capital! Do even 
more. You needn’t consider your 
safety.” 

This was long before the days 
of Caivé, Melba, and Jean and 
“douard de Reszke., 

At one of the band rehearsals 
of a new opera, Sullivan made a 
complaint to the chorus. He said, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, you must 
watch me. ease look at me.” 

The choral part was tried over 
and over again. At last Sir Arthur 
detected an absent-minded lady 
paying no attention to the beat. 
She evidently was staring up at the 
roof, thinking of one who might 
one day be all to her. Sullivan 
addressed her, and said, very kindly 
but humorously, “If you have any 
personal objection to look at me, I 
will not press my request, and will 





Miss Jessie Bond in “ Ruddigore.” only ask you to look at my baton.” 
Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. Nobody laughed more than the girl 
herself. 


During a short recess in the autumn at the Savoy, about fifteen or sixteen 
years ago (Princess Jda was running—or rather had stopped running for a_ short 
time), Arthur Sullivan took Stagenhoe Park, near Welwyn, and kindly asked 
Mrs, Grossmith and myself to stay a week or so. What a delightful visit! He 
had a charming house-party, including some American ladies--Mrs. and_ the 
beautiful Miss Adéle Grant (I adore Americans), and I never remember a more 
festive gathering. We drew lots as to whom we should take in to dinner. In 
the morning we played lawn-tennis after breakfast. I have seen some bad 
lawn-tennis players in my time, but I never saw any one so bad as Arthur Sullivan. 
If he happened to be “served” with a ball, and missed it—which he nearly 
always did—he cried seriously “Out!” If he returned a ball—which he sometimes 
did—and it went yards outside the opposite court, he said, with a complacent 
smile, “ 4.” He was always the Referee as well as player, and his decision 
was fir |. He had at Stagenhoe Park a beautiful collie dog, and such a spoilt 
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pet with us all. The dog was almost yma ak ig, dae! 2h a 
the master of the house. Host, © : ‘ ‘ 
visitors, gardeners—in fact, every- 
body—were engaged all day long in 
throwing twigs or sticks (till our arms 
ached) for the dog to fetch and bring 

back. 

I said to Arthur Sullivan one 
day : “ That dear dog is very attrac- 
tive; but has he any other qualities 
besides fetching sticks? Is he, for 
instance, a good house-dog?” 

“ A splendid house-dog !” replied ‘ 
Sullivan, with a twinkle. “If bur- 
glars were to enter this place and 
throw a stick for him to fetch, 
he would show them all over the 
premises.” 

Although Sullivan was supposed 
to be resting at Stagenhoe Park, 
he was working all the time. But 
no one ever saw him work, and it 
is an open secret that he worked in 
the late hours of the night, or rather 
in the early hours of the morning. 
He told me himself, at one of the 
final dress rehearsals of Jolanthe, 
that he had yet to do the overture 
to the opera—which any one can still 
see is an elaborate and masterly 
composition. He sat up till about 
five in the morning; never leaving 
his desk, and writing with an assiduity 
which it is almost impossible to 





3 at 
Grossmith in “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 


Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Sireet. 


: Mr. donee 
realise. 

Arthur Sullivan rested for a few 
hours and sent his score off to be copied for the band. He came to the theatre 
looking fatigued and extremely pale He said to me: “I’ve done it, but I'll 
never do it again.” Any one could have undertaken an arrangement of his tunes 
for an overture, but he set his mind on doing a special introduction, and he did 
it, although there was practically no time to do it in. 

I have not often seen Sullivan write music, but I caught him one day at 
(Jueen’s Mansions, and I was absolutely astonished at his rapidity. 

He said, “ Help yourself to a cigarette—I shan’t be long.” 

I smoked and watched! I took up a paper and tried to read; but for the 
life of me I could not keep my eye from his hand and pen. To an unpractised 
person like myself it seemed marvellous. Having only just left off reporting at 
Bow Street, I said, when he had finished, “ Why, it’s like writing shorthand!” 

“Yes,” replied Sullivan ; “ but it’s much quicker.” 

I fear I was always a little worry to Sullivan and Gilbert—especially the latter ; 
but they both were most indulgent to me. In the Yeomen of the Guard 1 had 


17 
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to sing a song which I liked very much on account of the words; but Sir Arthur 
had introduced some awkward intervals, with a dash of chromatics, which, after a 
fortnight’s study, I could not sing, and could not even speak through the tune—a 
favourite custom of mine. I always was, and always shall be, a most terribly nervous 
man, and I began to get frightened at the result of my interpretation of the song. 

One day at rehearsal I approached Sullivan, who was both worried and flurried. 
I told him that I could not get on with the tune—a fact which he easily saw for 
himself. I said, ‘Could you not alter this tune some way or other? I cannot do 
justice either to you, Gilbert, or myself.” 

He réplied that he had far more important work to do, and that I must sing 
the music as it stood. I asked him if it were possible for the song to be omitted ? 
He answered that it was quite out of the question, as the words of the song were 
not only too good, but had great bearing on the play, which was quite true. I felt 
very miserable, but was determined to accept the situation. 

Sullivan came down a day or two afterwards with new quartettes, trios, songs, 
etc. He sat at the piano and began to distribute the parts to the different singers 
to try over. Suddenly he said: “Grossmith! here is your song. You have been 
a nuisance to me, and have kept me awake all night,—but ere you are.” He 
handed me the tune. It was practically the same tune, but he had cut out the 
awkward intervals and chromatics. ‘The change was a revelation ; but I have often 
thought of the trouble I must have given to the kind-hearted composer. 

Another instance ! 

At a_ private musical 
rehearsal of the J/tkado at 
Sir Arthur’s house (the 
principal singers and actors 
only) I became depressed 
at the now famous song “ Tit 
Willow.” I thought, as far 
as Gilbert was concerned, 
that the first verse was so 
much more taking than the 
last, which was reversing the 
order of things. | When 
Sullivan played the tune on 
his piano, it sounded like 
“Easy Pianoforte Pieces 
for Children.” 

Seeing my abject look, 
Sullivan lighted another 
cigarette, and said: “I see 
you don’t care for it, but it 
is a question for the general 
public !” 

He was quite right, and 
I never regret having sung 
“Tit Willow,” which I must 
have done with encores 
about two thousand times at 





Mr George Grossmith and Mr. Richard Temple in M 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” the Savoy Theatre. Gilbert 


Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. never came to see his own 
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pieces, but relied on the 
report of friends if anything 
went wrong. Sullivan—az 
contraire--came down him- 
self. On one occasion he 
thought Miss Jessie Bond 
and others, including myself, 
had overdone our action 
business in a_ charming 
quartette in the second act 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
We all felt a little grieved, 
because we thought ~ we 
were doing our best to keep 
that particular number. 
Some of the singers sulked, 
and I felt a little hurt. We 
determined to sing the 
quartette (or was it a quin- 
tette? I forget!) after the 
fashion of a choir. We got 
a double encore that evening, 
to our intense surprise. We | 
did not get it afterwards, anes ross i 
and Sullivan suggested Mr. Dumard Lelz, Mr. George Grossmith, and Mr. R. Barrington 
that we should return to the in “‘lolanthe.” 





ii S eek 


old business, only “ Don’t Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. 
overdo it!” 

He was most kind over it all, and chaffed us all as well as himself. He loved 
chaffing, and therefore he and I were in one accord. ‘3 

I love a little chaffing, but I have never been able to “score off.” Arthur 
Sullivan. I met him at the grand stand at Ascot once (I do not often attend 
race-meetings), and he asked me the following question :— 

“G. G., if it is not impertinent, how much do you pay the people who pass 
by you to say, ‘’There’s Grossmith ’?” 

The greatest compliment he ever paid me was to arrange a song of mine, 
entitled “See me Reverse,” as a waltz. Unfortunately for me, I had disposed of 
the copyright of the song (which was somewhat popular at the time) to another 
publisher, who was not Aés. But it was a compliment, which I shall never forget. 

I have spoken of Sir Arthur Sullivan as a splendid host, and his manner of 
getting up entertainments for his own parties; but he also organised special 
entertainments for his own friends. He composed the music for the Maddison- 
Burnand farce Cox an? Box, for a performance at Moray Lodge, then the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lewis (the latter was formerly Kate Terry). That, I believe, was 
Sullivan’s first attempt at comic opera. Apropos of Cox and Box, he once asked me 
if I would play in it at Mrs. Freake’s (the late Lady Freake). The cast was :— 


Box. ; ; ; 7 : . Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
COX . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Mr. George Grossmith. 
BOUNCER . : ‘ . , ‘ . Mr. Corney Grain. 
PIANO : ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ . Mr. Alfred Cellier. 


IIARMONIUM P ‘ ; , . Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
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I remember, before we began, Alfred Cellier said to Sullivan, “ Will you play 
the piano or the harmonium ?” 

Sullivan replied, “The harmonium. It’s easier.” 

During the last eight or ten years I saw very little of him, for I was always 
abroad in the United Kingdom or the United States. Sullivan lived a great deal 
abroad also in later years. ‘The last time he was my guest was about two years 
ago, at a rather large evening party at the Grafton Galleries, when my children 
(grown up) and J played in a back-drawing-room piece of foolery entitled Zhe Parson 
and the Players. 1 wrote the piece, and did half the musical numbers, while Paul 
Rubens, who had just left Oxford, did the rest. Sullivan was most amused and 
most gracious in his compliments. He often used to say of my songs, ‘‘ Wherever 
do you get your tunes from ?” 





Mr. George Grossmith in “The Mikado.” 
Photo by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street. 


I think I have written enough—perhaps too much. I personally loved the 
man who was so good to me, who began as a Royal Chapel boy in the choir. 
I have wondered since if he ever anticipated that the musical portion of the most 
impressive service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, would consist of his own 
music, sung by Chapel Royal boys in their scarlet coats. 

Good-bye, Arthur Sullivan! Your unfinished score still lies on your desk, 
but there is no one who can complete it; your pen is broken, and the music- 
loving world has yet to realise an irreparable loss, 
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A -SYMPATHETIC NATURE. 


BY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
i 3 


T was long since past midnight, and everybody else was in bed; but here was 

I still in the smoking-room, with the fire nearly out and nothing to replenish 

it with, listening to the confidences of young Jack Meredith. It is my habit 

to retire to rest early, and indeed I am past that age when midnight cawseries 

possess the slightest attraction for me; but what could I do when, upon a move 

to bed being suggested, Jack Meredith sidled up to me with a confidential air, 
and said in a low voice,— 

“T say, old mdn, don’t go up just yet. I’ve got something I want to talk to 
you about.” 

What could I do but put down my candlestick and fill myself another pipe 
with resignation, tempered with a slight feeling of gratification that my sympathetic 
nature is so far appreciated as to cause a young fellow like Jack Meredith, who 
doesn’t care when he goes to bed, or if he goes to bed at all, to ask me to share 
his midnight vigils with him, and to supplement the deficiencies of his own brain 
by an appeal to the workings of mine ? 

‘You're such a sympathetic old beggar, you know,” said Jack, when we were 
alone together, “that it does a fellow good to talk things over with you; and to 
tell the truth, old man, I’m very much in want of advice.” 

“Yes: well, my dear Jack,” I said, “‘my sympathy is entirely at your disposal, 
provided you don’t draw on it at too great length. Disclose your trouble. Is it 
debt, or love ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Jack, “‘it’s a bit of both.” 

“T suppose so. Well, let’s hear the tale.” 

The tale was the usual one, which, with a few variations, I have listened to 
times without number from young men in similar positions to that of Jack 
Meredith, which in his case is that of a Guardsman with an insufficient allowance 
to support the responsibilities of that exalted calling in a manner which, in his 
opinion, consorts with its dignity. He had got into debt, and he had fallen in 
love with the sweetest girl in the world. That was the framework of the story, 
which never varies, and is so common that its relation has almost ceased to possess 
the ordinary elements of human interest to me. These were, however, supplied by 
the fact that the girl was Violet Missenden, whom I had chanced to take in to 
dinner that evening, and had set down as a commonplace little thing, with pretty 
eyes, and a manner which might have been thought attractive if one had considered 
it worth while to bring her out, but with very little beyond her good looks to 
appeal to an old stager like myself, who prefers experience and self-confidence to 
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the most artless and engaging innocence. However, there was no occasion to 
demand an agreement with my canons of taste on the part of Jack Meredith, who 
was welcome, so far as I was concerned, to the favours he represented himself as 
having won from Miss Violet Missenden. Other developments of the situation were 
that Jack had proposed himself as a suitor for his daughter’s hand to Sir Archibald 
Missenden, who had put leading questions to him as to his financial position, and 
evoked the confession that Master Jack had his expectations, his allowance, and 
about a thousand pounds’ worth of debts. His expectations were decidedly good. 
He is an only son, and his father is a rich man. His allowance | should have 
thought good too; but that is a matter of opinion, and Jack Meredith’s does not 
appear to coincide with mine. As to his debts, Sir Archibald Missenden took the 
view that debt was disgraceful—which, for a man with fifty thousand a year, is not 
an unreasonable view—and declined to entertain the proposal until Jack Meredith's 
debts had been liquidated. ‘That was the situation,—what was my advice ? 

Now, I trust I shall not be accused of cynicism when I record the fact that 
nine out of ten of the young gentlemen who make demands on the sympathy of 
my nature have got into debt, and wish to ask my advice upon the best means 
of getting out of it. I am not in reality a rich man, although I pass as such, and 
it is true that I am not in the habit of spending the whole of my income. My 
advice, therefore, on this point is eagerly sought for. My custom on these occasions 
is first of all to discuss the possibility of saving the requisite sum out of the 
victim’s income to put him out of misery. This suggestion is invariably scouted 
with scorn. I then go on to consider other means to the end, such as may be in 
the power of my confidant to employ; but these are likewise rejected with firmness 
and as much politeness as his habitual mode of expression allows. So far my 
advice is scarcely ever received with that attention which I should have thought 
the fact of its being asked at all would demand. But I make a point of going 
through these stages. If the young men in difficulties do not, I at any rate prefer 
not to forget that my advice was asked because I am of a sympathetic nature, 
and I allow myself the luxury of assuming that it would still have been asked if 
I did not happen, through no merit of my own, to be in a position to steer clear 
of these situations on my own part. 

Jack Meredith and I, then, spent some time in going through these customary 
stages. Could he not ask his father for the money? No; that was out of the 
question. (I never find that fathers are credited with the sympathetic disposition.) 
To tell the truth, his father had already been introduced to a similar situation, and 
had not taken it at all kindly. 

“You assured him, I suppose,” I said, “that under no circumstances whatever 
would it be in the least probable that he would ever be asked to pay up again. 
Well, it is no doubt very deplorable, but the sympathetic nature may be allowed 
to assume that getting into debt is a matter of temperament. However, you know 
your father better than I do, and you say that it would not do.” 

Then I went on to ask if he could not work off his liabilities gradually, by 
living in the meantime much_ below his income. 

“My dear fellow,” said Jack, with a near approach to a tone of irritation, 
“even supposing I coull save a couple of hundred a year out of my wretched 
pittance, which would only leave me another five to starve on, how long would it 
take me to pay off a thousand pounds ?—and it’s a jolly sight more than that really.” 

“Of course it is,” I said; “my experience warned me of that. Well, then, 
why don’t you exchange into another regiment? I daresay you could find some 
fellow who would pay you a lot of money to take your place.” 
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“ What, give up the Guards and go into a miserable line regiment! No, thank 
you!” said Jack. “ Besides, there’d be an almighty row at home if I were to suggest 
such a thing. I might as well go and ask the governor for the money at once.” 

His tone irritated me slightly. I knew the request was bound to come, and 
although I had fully made up my mind before, still I thought he might have been 
a little more careful to keep up the illusion of my sympathetic nature a little longer. 

“Very well, my dear Jack,” I said, “then that is what I should do, as neither of 
the other plans I have suggested seems to meet with your approval, for that appears 
to be about the only course open to you. And now I think I will go to bed.” 

I rose and knocked out the ashes of my pipe against the mantelpiece. Jack 
bent forward in his chair and fixed his gaze on the carpet. 

“T suppose you couldn’t lend me the money, old man, could you?” he said 
diffidently. “I would——” 

“No, my dear Jack,” I interrupted, “I could not. For one thing the sum is 
a large one, and I couldn’t lay my hands on it without selling out. And another 
thing is, it’s a very thankless task to lend money to your friends. If I were to 
write you a cheque for a thousand pounds to-night—which I couldn’t do without 
considerably overdrawing my account—you would be supremely grateful to me 
until to-morrow morning, when you would begin to wish me out of the house. 
After that, the very sight of me would become intolerable to you, carefully as you 
would disguise that fact when we met; and the end would be that if I did not 
lose my money I should at any rate have lost a friend. So you see I have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by lending you a thousand pounds, which, 
with all the sympathy in the world for you, I must refuse to do.” 

“Well, of course I can’t press you,” said Jack, “but I think what you say is 
rather rot. Nothing of the sort could happen. I should feel more grateful to you 
than to any other fellow in the world; and as for the money, I could pay you a 
very good rate of interest, and with what’s coming to me by-and-by the principal 
would be as safe as consols, so you wouldn’t lose in that way.” 

“Tf you look upon it in the light of a very good investment for me, I am 
very grateful to you, but still I must decline it. It is not a hard-and-fast rule 
with me not to lend money to my friends, as it is with some fellows. I have 
done it several times, and I don’t charge them interest: you see, my dear Jack, 
I don’t happen to be in the trade. But as far as you are concerned I really must 
say, whatever you may think of me, that I feel no compunction in refusing. 
There are ways in which you can get out of your difficulties and get what you 
want, only you won’t stir yourself up to take them. With other fellows it isn’t 
always the case. Besides, a thousand pounds is a very large sum, and if it isn’t 
worth your while to deny yourself any of your bachelor pleasures to get it, it 
certainly isn’t worth mine to risk it on your behalf.” 

“Well, as you’ve made up your mind not to lend it to me you might as well 
knock off the sermon,” said Jack. “I’m sorry I asked you, but I’m deucedly 
hard hit over that little girl, and I thought you might be able to help me.” 

“My dear Jack,” I said, “I have helped you with my sympathy, which I 
believe is what you wanted. And now let us go to bed.” 


I. 


Jack Meredith and I met the next morning the best of friends. I was grateful 
to him for not withdrawing his favour towards me because I happened to have 
enough money to supply my modest wants and a little over, and declined to part 
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with any of it to relieve him of his difficulties; and he, I suppose, although he had 
not succeeded in borrowing my money, consoled himself with the thought that at 
any rate he was under no obligations to any one—as yet. 

A large party was gathered together at Feltham Hall for the purpose of acting 
a play; and in the excitement and bustle of rehearsals and other amusement 
which were arranged for our benefit, I allowed Jack’s story of debt and love t 
slip out of my mind. Besides, I had reason to believe he had exaggerated when 
he allowed me to believe that his passion for Violet Missenden was reciprocated 
in a like degree on her part. I did not observe that they were much together, 
and indeed there was never a word said by any other member of our party which 
could lead me to suppose that the fact of a mutual attraction on their part was 
in the least suspected. On these occasions, when pairing off is so easy and 
so common, a very few confidential (é¢e-d-tétes between a man and a woman are 
enough to set tongues a-wagging; but Jack Meredith and Violet Missenden were s¢ 
seldom alone together that if he had not poured out his woes to me, I for one 
should never have suspected that she entertained the slightest feeling of tenderness 
towards him. But knowing what I did, it appeared to me that she actually avoided 
him; and when the usual intimacy of such a gathering as this became a little 
closer, I began to suspect that I was getting much nearer to a true understanding 


f Violet Missenden’s attitude towards Jack than he himself was ever likely to. 


One of the plays we were performing was a pleasant little comedy called “ T 
Parents and Guardians.” I was to take the part of the old French usher, and 
afterwards scored a considerable success in it. Violet Missenden was my long-lost 


daughter, and as she Kneit at my feet in rehearsal and gazed into m face with 


those beautiful pathetic eyes of hers I began to give Master Jack credit for better 
taste in his appreciation of feminine beauty than at first I had been disposed to do. 
Violet Missenden was certainly a very pretty girl. I was stage manager, and I 
found that the little scene she and I had to play together required to be gone 


through a vreat many times to make it effective. I never found her at all loth to 


come into some quiet room apart to play it with me, and there was considerably 
more tenderness thrown into it after a time than I decided to be necessary when 
it was afterwards played before an audience. I discovered also that I had been 


wrong in my first summing up of Violet Missenden’s character. She was far more 


T 


versed in the ways of the world than I had given her credit for, and we spent 


\ 


many entertaining hours in one another’s company I always found her quite 


ready to enjoy the pleasure of my conversation, and upon one or two occasions 
when Jack Meredith had succeeded in monopolising her, I had not the slightest 
difficulty in detaching her from his side. Indeed, she gave me to understand, in 


the most delicate way possible, that the society of a man of my age and experience 


was more congenial to her than that of younger men, who in spite of their superior 





attractions of youth, and shall I say impudence, do not possess the power of 
entertaining a lively, intelligent girl in the same measure as a man who has only 
just reached middle age, and has a larger stock of tact and knowledge of the sex 
to draw upon. 

After a few days, during which I had come to entertain a very kindly feeling 


t 


towards Violet Missenden, Jack began to get decidedly sulky. One afternoon, when 


we found ourselves alone in the smoking-room, as before, he approached me on 
the subjet t. 

‘L say, old man,” he said (Jack is one of those people who always address 
their friends as “old man”)—*“I think you're playing it rather low down on me, 
don’t you know, after what I told you.” 
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“TI suppose you mean that I take some pleasure in the society of Violet 
Missenden?” I said. “I don’t deny it; and candidly, my young friend, I think 
you overshot the mark when you represented her to me as entirely reciprocating 
your feelings towards her.” 

“Well, if you were to put it in a little less rumty-tumty language, I’m not 
sure that I shouldn’t agree with you,” said Jack despondently. ‘ But at any rate 
she used to be pleased enough to be with me before you came fooling along with 
your airs and graces. You're old enough to be her father, and I think you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

I kept my temper under this impertinent attack. Violet Missenden was a very 
attractive girl, and it was natural that Jack Meredith should have been upset at 
finding himself left out in the cold. Young men of his age are apt to be intolerant 
of the superiority of maturer minds, and they find it difficult to believe that a 
man still on the sunny side of forty, who is not above paying some attention 
to his dress and personal appearance, and whose mental equipment is decidedly 
superior to their own, can possibly be preferred to themselves. If it were the 
custom for men in this country to marry at the age of fifteen then I might have 
been, as he said, old enough to be Violet Missenden’s father ; but as things are 
I deny that the discrepancy between my age and hers made my interest in her a 
matter of remark. As a matter of fact 1 am not, as I am generally credited with 
being, a confirmed bachelor. I have several times weighed the question of marriage 
in my mind and found myself well disposed towards it. But I have not actually 
gone so far as to get engaged, because after going through the initial stages with 
one or two girls to whom I was attracted, I have either found that I did not 
want to go any further, or else that—that they didn’t. 

I therefore ignored Jack Meredith’s illtemper, and by-and-by I found that he 
seemed to have given up all pretensions towards monopolising Violet Missenden’s 
company, which deprivation I am bound to say she bore with extraordinary fortitude. 

For my part I confess that I was beginning to wonder whether I had not at 
last come across some one for whose sake it would be worth while to forego the 
freedom of a long bachelordom, when I was rudely brought up by a shock that 
restored me to my senses in a somewhat unpleasant way. 

It was a very fine day in early December, sunny and warm. ‘There was a big 
shoot on, and the ladies had come out to join us at luncheon and to spend the 
afternoon with us. Violet Missenden had elected to accompany me, which gratified 
me exceedingly, as Jack had come out of his shell enough to ask for the pleasure 
of her society himself, and went away exceedingly angry when she refused him. 
sesides, it was my day, and I knew that, if my performances of the morning were 
any guide, 1 could afford her a display of sportsmanship which must materially 
enhance her opinion of me in that respect. We found ourselves by-and-by 
round the corner of a beech wood, which was still fairly blind in spite of the 
time of year, and so we were quite sheltered from the observation of the man 
who was placed next to me in the drive. 

I felt exhilarated by the beauty of the weather, my prowess of the morning, 
a very good luncheon, and above all by the proximity of Violet Missenden. 

It took some time to place the guns and despatch the beaters to the other 
end of the covert. There was time for conversation. Violet seemed to me a 
little more silent than usual, but I put it down to the influence of the peaceful 
country bathed in the December sunshine; and good liqueur brandy induces a 
state of contemplation in myself. 

“This sort of weather makes you pleased with yourself, doesn’t it?” I said, 
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“TI don’t know,” she answered; “I suppose it does if you have nothing to 
bother you.” 

“TI don’t suppose you’ve got much to bother you, have you?” I said. 

“Men always think that nobody but themselves have any worries,” said Violet. 

“ At all events girls’ worries can generally be brushed away by men, can’t they ?” 

* Not always.” 

“What is your worry?” I asked. ‘We have become such good friends, Miss 
Missenden—and I am generally credited with a sympathetic nature—that I shall 
be only too much gratified if you will make me your confidant.” 

“You can’t help me in this case,” she said. 

“Well, at any rate you might tell me what it is. I can sympathise with you.” 

She was silent. At that moment the signal whistle sounded and I turned my 
attention for the moment away from her. When I looked round she was crying. 

Now, I can never bear to see a woman in tears, and tears from Violet 
Missenden in the then state of my feelings towards her were altogether too much 
for me. 

“Miss Missenden—Violet,” I said, “what is it? Tell me. Can't I help you? 
You know I would do anything for you.” 

“You have been very kind to me, I know,” she said. “And I like you very 
much. But I am afraid I must bear this trouble by myself.” 

She took out a dainty handkerchief, and lifting up her little veil carefully, began 
to wipe the tears away. I was possessed with an uncontrollable impulse to do it 
for her. I put my gun to “safety” and propping it carefully against the hedge, 
took hold of her two hands and held them in mine. 

“Do let me help you, Violet,” I said. ‘I am sure I can if you will only tell 
me what it is. There is nothing I wouldn’t do for you.” 

“Isn't there ?” she said, still crying. 

“No, dear, nothing.” 

“You might help me,” she said, “but I’m afraid you would think me very 
horrid if I were to ask you.” 

“My dear child,” I said, “ask me anything you like, and if I can I will 
promise to do it.” 

“ Well, then, will you lend Jack enough money to pay his debts, and then we 
can get married ?” 

At that moment there was a cry of “Over” from around the corner, and a 
pheasant came rocketing over my head. I seized my gun and fired both barrels 
at him savagely. When I let off my second he must have been about a hundred 
yards away. When I turned round, Violet had disappeared. 


Il. 


I did not see anything further of Violet Missenden that afternoon, and my 
shooting would have disgraced a novice who happened to be half blind and three 


parts drunk. When we got back to the house I was not too pleased to find myself 


alone in the smoking-room once more with Master Jack Meredith. If I was furious 
with the girl herself for having fooled me, I was still more furious with him for 
having egged her on, as I thought, to do it. My anger was still further enhanced 
by the brutal cheerfulness and self-complaisance of Jack himself, who I supposed had 
already been informed of the success of this scheme by his precious confederate, 
for he showed no symptoms of shame in my presence, but clapped me on_ the 
back as he came in, and launched some disgusting pleasantry at me over my 
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performance of the afternoon. I did not intend to break my promise to the girl, 
but I was in no mood to rob myself on Jack Meredith’s behalf as if I liked it. 
I replied with a dark scowl to his remarks, and, taking my cheque-book out, sat 
down at a writing-table. 

“ Now, how much is it you want to take off me for those confounded dishonest 
debts of yours?” I said. “Tl give you five hundred now, and you must wait a 
week for the rest.” 

Jack looked at me with astonishment. 

“ Hulloa, old man!” he exclaimed. ‘Come round, have you? Well, you’re 
devilish kind, and I’m sure I’m much obliged to you. I always thought you had 
a more sympathetic nature than you're credited with, for, to tell you the truth, 
you’ve got the reputation of being a bit of an old screw. But you won't be asked 
to stump up for me this journey.” 

I turned round in my chair and looked at him. “What do you mean?” 
I said. 

“Well, as you’re in such a generous mood for once in your life, I don’t mind 
telling you. I began to think over things a bit after I had tackled you the other 
night, and when you began to play the fool with Violet, I came to the conclusion 
that matters must be brought to a head somehow. So I drew in my breath and 
wrote to the governor. -I told him I’d played the fool again, and I was sorry 
for it; but that I wanted to get married now and settle down, and I’d promise 
him definitely not to do it again if he would help me out this time. I said I'd 
save enough out of my allowance to pay him back in time if he wanted me to— 
but I hoped he wouldn’t—or I’d exchange if he liked, although I hoped he 
wouldn’t want me to do that either. The old boy has behaved very well about it. 
I’ve just got a letter from him by the second post. He'll pay up all right and 
no question asked. We're to wait a year, and then if everything goes right we 
can get married. And now I’m off to tell Violet; and look here, old man, don’t 
you go putting your oar in there any more, for you’re not wanted.” 

I took Violet Missenden in to dinner again that evening. She was not at all 
at her ease at first, and I didn’t intend that she should be. But by-and-by, 
under cover of a regular hubbub of talk, when my left-hand neighbour had 
withdrawn her attention from me, I heard a pleading little voice at my elbow. 

“You're not angry with me, are you?” 

I turned, and found a pair of beautiful dark eyes bent upon me out of a little 
round face with a blush on it. 

“T don’t think you have behaved well at all,” I said. 

“ Perhaps I haven’t,” she replied, “ but I do love Jack so awfully, and there 
didn’t seem to be any chance of my being allowed to marry him unless you 
helped us. I haven’t told him anything about how nobly you behaved, and now 
there isn’t any necessity for it.” 

“T don’t think there is,” I said, “although I’m glad you think I’ve behaved 
nobly. But if you love Jack so awfully, as you say, why did you constantly forsake 
his charming society for mine ?” 

“Well, you see, I didn’t want to go too far with him until everything was 
settled. Nobody knew anything about it, and I didn’t want them to. And after 
him, of course, I like you better than any one else here.” 

“T’m sure I’m highly gratified,” I said. ‘I wonder why?” 

“Well, because, you see, I thought there wouldn’t be any chance of your 
falling in love with me; and besides, you’ve got such a sympathetic nature.” 


“ 











THE NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


ISTORIANS of nineteenth-century literature will have a deal to say about 

the Novel. They will note, for instance, that in 1820 (when the Waverley 

Novels were in full flood) the British Museum received twenty-six works 

of fiction—an average of one a fortnight; and that in 1900 the number had risen 
to something like two thousand. They will cite public librarians to bear witness 


that all the world and West Ham read nothing but novels. ‘They will find, if 
they are sensible men, significance in this prolific energy and in the popularity of 


the product. But they will also put some awkward questions. They will ask 
(1) Did the Novel justify its promotion? (2) Did it justify 7/se/f, by achieving its 
best and so realising the end for which it existed, 7d réAos tH yeveoews? (3) Having 
achieved this, did it exhaust itself and trickle its last energies into the sands? Or, 
having failed to achieve, did it at the close of the century yet stand in a fair way 
of achieving ? 

The first and least important of these questions can be answered in a rough 
and ready fashion, but convincingly cnough, by stringing together a bead-roll of 
names-—Scott, Jane Austen, Lytton, Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, 
George Eliot, Trollope, Reade, Meredith, Pater, Hardy, Stevenson, Barrie, Kipling ; 
Dumas, Gautier, Hugo, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Zola, Daudet, de Maupassant, Pierre Loti, Anatole France ; Goethe, Richter, Fouqué, 
Auerbach, Freytag; Pushkin, Gogol, ‘Turguéneff, Dostoievsky, ‘Tolstoi: Hans 
Andersen, Jonas Lie, Bjornson; Manzoni, d’Annunzio; Valera, Valdés; Jokai ; 
Cooper, Melville, Howells, Henry James. I have strung these names almost, yet 
not quite, at random ; including one or two the reader may be surprised to find 
in such company. Let him think rather of the names omitted—names of his 
own countrymen and countrywomen—such as Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Galt, 
Peacock, Lockhart, Lever, Marryat, Ainsworth, Wilkie Collins, Blackmore, Black, 
Mrs. Oliphant... . I stop short of the living: but let him spend five minutes 
in adding to the list, and he will no longer wonder at the place the Novel fills in 
men’s minds when they think of nineteenth-century literature. 

But the second and third questions cannot be answered in this summary 
fashion, and if we are to answer them at all we must begin with a little history, 
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Let us take Great Britain first, because here the romantic movement was well 
under way before France found time to attend to it. With us the Novel entered 
the nineteenth century in two streams. For the first and more attenuated stream 
we may seek a source somewhere in the middle of the eighteenth century: we 
may start, if we will, with Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, published in 1764, 
—but this fixing of sources is always a matter of there-or-thereabouts, and in fact 
the new romance had attained the dignity of being satirised as early as 1752, by 
Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote, and on lines from which Jane Austen very slightly 
diverged when she came to satirise it with orthanger Addbey. At any rate, the 
revival which gave us Macpherson’s Ossian and Percy’s Redigues started also the 
Gothic romance of spectres, trap-doors, picturesque costume, violent incident and 
“boundless realms of invention.” The Castle of Otranto and Mysteries of Udolpho 
are its landmarks befove we arrive at Scott; and to us it seems poor tawdry stuff, 
with its daggers, and cold poison, and raddled back-cloths, and property masks, 
‘all standing naked in the open air” and dejected as Cremorne by daylight. I 
remember reading Ofranéo at ten years of age and being quite unable, even then, 
to believe in it—yet finding it readable, because with all its futilities it had a story 
to tell. This was its one merit, and upon it Scott seized. He had a divine 
gift of story-telling, and a sense almost as miraculous (for its age) of the true 
limits of illusion. He tore down the sham-Gothic back-cloths and replaced them 
with natural scenery; he kicked off the mechanical spectres and relegated the 
supernatural to its proper place; he kept the gay costumes, the sword-play, the 
tall buskins of romance, and much—too much—of the tinsel. But his imagination 
from boyhood had been’ fusing the braveries of Border-chivalry, of legend and 
ballad, into the scenery he knew and loved ; and he had fused them so inseparably 
that by sheer honest belief in his own picture he won his readers’ assent almost 
without question. His predecessors, in short, had contrived a_ theatre,—Scott 
imagined a world; and so thoroughly that when he came to extend its borders 
and set an J/vanhoe or a Zalisman in unfamiliar scenes, the picture might be 
extremely untruthful to historical fact, but it was entirely consistent with itself and 
consistent with the rest of Scott’s world. 

The second stream entered the century in far greater dignity and volume. 
Already it counted at least four noble tributaries—Richardson and Miss Burney, 
Smollett and Fielding. It was racy, too: a genuinely English product, with no 
sham-Gothic, no sham-anything about it. Unfortunately it had the defect of its 
“nglish quality: it lacked ideas. As a nation we are apt to pride ourselves on 
not being ‘‘viewy,” and the novel which Jane Austen took over had no views. 
Comfort was its ideal: an English country home, a virtuous and cheerful wife, a 
reformed husband, plenty of babies, a contented tenantry, a respectable balance 
at the bank, dinner-parties, petty sessions, and beyond the park gates a ring of 
acquaintances whose foibles add salt to life. A great deal may be said for it 
even as an ideal. But it cannot be said to aim high: its materialism is naked 
and unashamed, nay, complacent; and—in imagination, in a novel, on paper—it 
is too easily attained. I am, and shall always be, one of Miss <Austen’s sincerest 
admirers. I believe that in Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Mansfield Park, she 
attained in her own line to perfection, and that if the novel have no higher aim 
than she brought to it, she in her short life said, calmly and decisively, the last 
word. Who has improved upon her? Not Trollope, assuredly; though in Zhe 
Warder, and here and there in his other Chronicles of Barset, he came very near 
to repeating her success. The instinct of Scott was right ; as an artist he could 
not but pay her his famous tribute. Yet the popular instinct was wiser in 
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questing with the “ big bow-wow,” for Scott’s hare was running, whereas Jane had 
caught hers, and cooked it. 

The curse which lay upon the Novel and kept it a sort of pariah-dog among 
the arts was its tormenting ever-present sense that it ought to be amusing, that it 
had no right to be serious (except as a licensed jester is serious), that it was 
“light literature” for Lydia Languish, entitled to ask no esteem from its patrons 
and to feel none for itself. Jane Austen (blessings on her gentle shade for it!) 
detected the cruel folly of this and the injustice novelists did themselves by their 
servile attitude. Hear with what spirit in Morthanger Abbey she addresses her 
fellow-artists :— 


“T will not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic custom, so common with novel 
writers, of degrading by their contemptuous censure the very performances to the 
number of which they are themselves adding. ... Let us leave it to the Reviewers to 
abuse such effusions of fancy at their leisure, and over every new novel to talk in 
threadbare strains of the trash with which the press now groans. Let us not desert 
one another; we are an injured body. Although our productions have afforded more 
extensive and unaffected pleasure than those of any other literary corporation in the 
world, no species of composition has been so much decried. From pride, ignorance, 
or fashion, our foes are almost as many as our readers; and while the abilities of the 
nine-hundredth abridger of the History of England, or of the man who collects and 
publishes in a volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from 
the Spectator and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand pens, there seems 
almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labours of the 
novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, wit and taste to 
recommend them.” 


These are brave words ; but the incomparable Jane left no successors to approve 
and act on them. ‘The Novel’s line of issue now lay through Scott; and Scott 
was at once too modest and too conservative to challenge the bad old tradition. 
There are folks (I know) who enjoy the Prefaces to the Waverley Novels: to my 
mind they: rank among the most melancholy things in literature, and in proportion 
as I love the man and his beautiful sincerity, it shames me to watch one of his 
genius fawning on the public, making cheap his glorious gift, and disparaging his 
art while humbly hoping that he gives satisfaction. He started with the ingrained 
conviction that a novel was something to be ashamed of, though perhaps the stuff 
might be excused if he made it amusing enough; and we could pass all this, 
with his squeamishness about revealing his authorship, and even credit it to his 
noble humility. But it did incalculable damage to his work. Here, at any rate, 
was a writer who revelled in heroic deeds: and he who understands heroic deeds 
should understand a hero, and he who understands a hero has grasped something 
of spiritual truth. But beyond a recital of heroic deeds Scott would not dare. 
He, who could invent characters by the dozen for our amusement, and_ unfold 
character with a master’s hand so long as it remained humorous, eccentric, of 
minor importarice, never by any chance admits us to the heart of his heroes, or 
reveals to us the mainsprings of their heroic action. ‘They have a few necessary 
and obvious features: they are good-looking, brave, proud, chivalrous, honourable, 
and it is profitable to be in their company. But they are figures in outline: of 
the real man, the inner man, he tells us nothing, lest it might be taken too 
seriously. He has left us a Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions ; but, apart 
from their humours, he has not greatly increased men’s knowledge of men. Even 
in Drama, which stakes its all upon action, action is valuable only as _ illustrating 
men’s natures, the slow, silent growths of which action is the sudden outcome, 
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In the Novel, with its opportunities of tracing the silent growth of its personages, 
brisk action without reference to that which it should illustrate is mere beating 
of the air. 

In poetry Byron supplanted Scott. And may I say here that it is quite 
reasonable to regard Byron as one of the two first poets of the century (whoever 
the other may be), and yet believe him to be a poet of no vast signficance for 
us to-day?—to admit the demonic power of his rhetoric and its timeliness in 
(say) 1812, to recognise its immense effectiveness, and yet find them both of 
antiquarian rather than present interest in 1901? But, be this conceded or not, 
Byron did consider man in his relation to the scheme of things. Manfred’s 
attitude towards the universe may or may not be a crude one, but it does 
recognise man’s relation to the universe ; and though Byron, after experimenting, 
fought shy of the Novel (in which he would assured'y have achieved wonders), the 
novelists who derive from Byron—Lytton and Disraeli—have a sense which Scott 
never had of man’s relations with the visible world around him, and the invisible 
or dimly visible world—“ the army of unalterable law”—beyond. Lytton failed 
for two reasons: first, because he was not sincere, and sincerity of conviction is 
of the essence of true Byronism; and secondly, because his Byronism (such as it 
was) was belated, and in timeliness had lain half the secret of Byron’s success. 
That Disraeli failed no man ought to say; but every student of the Novel who 
has considered Syéc/ (for instance), and noted the author’s constant sense of a 
great world beyond his stage, who has caught that low murmur which tells that 
the action on which we are gazing is but a small part in the tremendous movement 
which concerns all men, must regret, for the Novel’s sake, a career which art 
yielded to statesmanship. 

We come now to Dickens and Thackeray, giants who at first sight appear to 
stand alone and apart from the two streams we have been following ; but in fact 
they stride across both and bridge the interval, each in his own way. In a sense, 
Dickens went back to Smollett as Thackeray went back to Fielding; and this 
source of his inspiration is so evident in his first great book as to invite the 
assertion that, given genius, no step was ever easier than from Humphrey Clinker 
to Pickwick. But this great man was a learner and an experimenter all his days, 
and the impress of a strong and unique genius upon all his novels ought not to 
mislead us. Dickens strove against repeating himself: the sudden switch-off from 
Pickwick to Oliver Twist gives us a clue to his artistic conscience, and if we take 
the novels in their order we can easily trace the process by which he brought 
himself under tuition of the Romantic School. It is possible to class Great 
Expectations and A Tale of Two Cities as failures (though I should dissent): it is 
not possible, with these in our mind, to deny Dickens the title of Romantic. 
And in the latter tale he achieved, after a fashion, what his predecessors in 
romance had failed to achieve. He rose above his own conception of men as 
bundles of humours, he rose above the spiritual indifference of the Romantics, 
and he fairly grappled with the soul and inner meaning of an heroic action. In 
doing so he crossed the Rubicon between phenomenon and idea, between that 
which appears and that which is, between Jonson’s country and Shakespeare’s : 
and if Dickens, greatest of all the tribe of Ben, proved himself an incomplete 
Shakespeare, this detracts nothing from the honour of the attempt. 

To claim Thackeray as a Romantic may well seem perverse if we recall his 
frequent gibes at romance, and his no less frequent assurances that he, for his 
part, drew men as they are. So he did, as far as their externals went. But, to 
speak roughly, his men and women are drawn from outside, and for inside we have 
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the author’s delightful comment. It zs delightful comment, but it hovers around 
the inner springs of action instead of revealing them, and you have only to 
compare it with Jane Austen’s clear, decisive, impersonal method, to recognise a 
haze in the atmosphere. ‘The temperament which makes Thackeray’s style so 
charming is sociable rather than, in any true sense, artistic. He can be bold even 
to cynicism in appearance ; but it is a boldness in manner, and goes no deeper 
than the surface. At heart he wants to charm, and feeling that his countrymen 
are easily frightened by ideas, he lets ideas lie, like sleeping dogs. His whole 
method depends on tact, and is immensely successful so long as tact can command 
success: but with ideas tact can do little beyond warning us to shirk them. An 
artist who sees life through discreet spectacles will succeed best in handling an 
artificial life in which conventions take the place of ideas. In Zsmond Thackeray’s 
genius found a field and limits which exactly suited it. ‘To those limits he could 
boldly go, and in ZLsmond he produced (as I hold) one of the greatest English 
novels of this century. 

Yet it is something to declare that men and women must be shown inside as 
well as out, even if you cannot act up to your declaration. Thackeray’s precept 
fell on good ground, and with Charlette Bronté—through Jane Lyre, Shirley, 
Villette—the spiritual side of romance grows steadily in importance and significance. 
Whatever you think of /7//etfe, you must admit it to be a history of a human 
soul. Whatever you think of George Eliot’s novels and tales, from Scenes of 
Clerical Life to Deronda, you must admit that they do not shirk ideas, but are 
occupied profoundly with ideas. Turguéneff and ‘Tolstoi have no warmer admirers 
than I am; but the claim that they endowed the novel with a significance to 
which English writers have been blind seems to me to need some such _ postulate 
as “Let it be granted that George Eliot never existed.” 

But with George Eliot we have passed the end of the Romantic Movement in 
ingland. In IVuthering Heights romance had fallen into new throes: we watch it 
for a brief while wrestling with a fever of savage passions, and some of us believe 
that if Emily Bronté had lived through the crisis to the peace of sanity and 
experience, her hands would have shaped the English Novel to new and splendid 
ends. But these are vain speculations; and the honour of summing up the 
movement in one splendid book was reserved not for Emily Bronté but for a 
man who, but for his one triumph, could be assigned confidently to the second 
class, and reckoned a wrong-headed man at that. Charles Reade took no low 
view of the Novel’s dgnity ; but in practice he vulgarised its sphere to a world 
capable of being censtructed out of blue books and set right by Act of Parliament. 
Once only he found a theme which lifted him into a more real world, and not 
only exalted but sustained him there. The Cloister and the Hearth, with its 
wealth of learning, its ringing narrative, its grasp of spiritual truth below all the 
crowded human movement, is at once a masterpiece and a marvel in literary 
history. 


The Romantic Movement in France began later than in England, and kept a 
more definite course. Men took sides over it, and so made the issue clearer than 
it was ever seen to be in England, where we are quick enough to do intelligent 
battle over ideas in religion (as the history of the Oxford Movement amply proves), 
but shirk ideas in literature, and substitute half-reasoned personal preferences such 
as, “I like Thackeray better than Dickens, don’t you?” or assertions of half- 
reasoned faith such as, “I like old books best. The world’s verdict upon great 
authors is good enough for me.” I have no room here to attempt a sketch of 
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that movement, which indeed has been written about, and overwritten, almost as 
desperately as our Oxford one; but am tempted to speculate what course the 
Novel would have taken in France if only the gods had added one to the many 
gifts of the great Balzac. For any thoughtful reader, the shock of his first 
acquaintance with Balzac, the amazed sense of discovery, must ever be tremendous. 
I doubt if all literature contains a revelation quite comparable with it. Here is 
no teller of stories, no creator of ‘‘characters”: here is a man who puts a key 
into your hand and admits you to a new world, with a crowded population and 
a complete philosophy of its own; you walk along real streets, rub shoulders with 
real men and women, and, as if your eyes had been anointed with fairy ointment, 
you see into their hearts and read their springs of action. Some men, even acute 
critics, are completely conquered by the illusion, walk Balzac’s world contentedly, 
and never learn disenchantment. To others there comes a weariness, a depression, 
followed by a new discovery—that this great genius is after all but a glorified 
Man with a Muck-rake, botanising and biologising in the ooze at his feet, never 
lifting his eyes to that spiritual light towards which the little organisms are pushing 
purblindly even while they seem to him entirely occupied with devouring one 
another. Stendhal prophesied of himself, ‘“‘I shall be understood about 1880,” and 
the prophecy came true of him and of Balzac. For their full influence these men, 
who isolated the spiritual current, had to wait for a generation which believed all 
creation explicable by science. 

But for man’s dim sense of his fatal limitation, Balzac’s influence must surely 
have been immediate and overwhelming, and one scarcely sees what room would have 
been found for Romance. As it was, Romance took up the quest of the spiritual 
—approaching it not on the side of truth, or at least not consciously— but on the 
side of beauty; drawn to it by art’s ineradicable divine conviction that somehow 
in the end beauty and truth must be one. Of course, one does not pretend that 
Dumas, for instance, was bothered with notions of abstract truth and beauty while 
composing La Dame de Montsoreau or Le Vicomte de Bragelonne. Such a pretence 
could only raise a smile. Nevertheless that subéimation of real life which is the 
function of Romance, and appears on almost every page of Dumas, must in the 
end make for beauty, and did as an historical fact make for beauty. Let the great 
names which follow Dumas—Georges Sand, Hugo, Gautier—stand for witness. In 
Hugo, the most important, the pursuit becomes a conscious one, and the divine 
side of human life is harped upon with furious energy, until man himself becomes 
a Titan beside God—nowhere more titanic (or grandiose, if you will) than in 
Les Misérables, which, taken for all in all, has been the most influential work of 
fiction in its century. Gautier, priest of the sensuous impression, falls far enough 
below Hugo’s spiritual level: yet even a sensuous devotion to beauty may (as the 
example of Keats will show) play its part in a spiritual education, and though 
Gautier grew old and died in bondage to his own exquisite senses, it may well be 
that the conception of beauty with which he concluded was to others a help on 
the road. As a terminus AZademoiselle de Maupin is impossible: as an educative 
book for an artist in fiction it can have few equals. 

With Flaubert the cult of beauty passes into a mania for exquisite language. 
It is usual to rank him with the “naturalists”: but though he stands in the 
shadow of the Scientific Movement, the only important harm it did him was in 
confirming that chill, scientific, expository attitude to which his saturnine nature 
already disposed him. I will not pretend to conceal—though I have here no space 





to justify—my belief that the effect of “science” upon fiction has been rather to 
blight than to inspire. The notion—rampant until a few years back—that Truth 
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must lurk in a test-tube and the secret of creation in deep-sea mud, will, no 
doubt, be found in the end to have made, in a lop-sided, left-handed fashion, for 
progress. To its credit will stand M. Zola, with his laborious works and _ his 
theories; to its discredit, the beautiful works which Daudet in France and 
Bjornson in Norway (to name two glaring instances) might have written but were 
dissuaded from writing. And as these, being non-existent, cannot have their value 
gauged, we shall conclude that all is for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. Further, we may set on the credit side a general increase of accuracy in 
observation and in language, a general improvement in technique. Upon this side 
of an art which leans towards formlessness and has too often disdained to be 
symmetrical or well-proportioned (Les A/isérables is the capital example), the 
influence of Science, with its severe, precise methods, could not fail to be beneficial. 
I would even allow that, by suppressing some outlets for man’s sense of the 
beautiful, Science drove it to seek others, and so may be partly responsible for 
that cultivation of “style” which Flaubert handed down to all modern novelists. 
It is by exquisiteness of observation, and of language in setting forth his 
observation, that De Maupassant will be excused, if excuse be possible, for 
presenting an aspect of life which is not merely hideous but dorné, even petty. 
Scientifically precise within its limits, it wholly lacks imagination; it appeals to 
the intelligence, but not intelligently, because it ignores the heart. It is brutally 
satirical without the impulse of indignation which alone justifies satire; it is 
murder-as-one-of-the-fine-arts, not warfare. Separate Juvenal from Juvenal’s moral 
impulse and you get a monster, inhuman, anti-social. Seek any such impulse in 
‘De Maupassant, and you will be luckier than I if you find it. A like dilettantism 
in sordid aspects of life was the mark of the De Goncourt brothers. Zola, to be 
sure, is no dilettante. He has the moral impulse; but his theory, though he has 
fought for it grandly through a career which all must honour for its laborious 
conscientiousness and its solid mass of achieved results, rests on a fundamental 
postulate that art should be scientific to the extent of sinning against its own 
nature. 

In England we escaped the scientific fury for long, and met the affliction only 
when its real insanity had begun to dawn on the rest of the world. Many things 
contributed to this immunity. ‘To begin with, the theory found some diligent 
preachers, but no one man of sufficient genius to make its impression profound. 
It came to us as a complete and reasoned system of novel-writing ; and as a race 
we are timid of logical systems, and ask rather to be convinced by results. Also 
we were for the while under the spell of Carlyle and George Eliot ; that is to say, 
we were looking towards Germany rather than towards France. When the time 
comes to estimate exactly what German influence did for English literature in the 
nineteenth century, we shall probably find cause to be sorry for much that seemed 
mighty fine to us in the great Victorian days—the intemperate worship of strength, 


the demand for originality at any cost, the public consent that any vagaries of 


language were permissible and even admirable so long as they helped a writer to 
flaunt his own personality and arrest attention. But we shall also have to reckon 
that it kept us loyal to philosophy in days when science threatened to invade and 
break up the deeps. With each discovery we have never lacked, in poetry or in 
prose fiction, philosophers to hold us from panic. Lastly, French realism and 
Russian realism reached us together, or almost together; and by the second 
the first stood condemned. Zola observed no more carefully than Tolstoi, De 
Maupassant directed his observation no more exquisitely than ‘Turguéneff; and 
beside the two Russians the two Frenchmen were no less evidently shallow than 
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muddy. To say that Turguéneff and Tolstoi saved the Novel would be (I believe) 
quite false. The Novel would have saved itself; and (not to go beyond our own 
shores), when George Eliot died Mr. Meredith carried on the fight. But these 
two men did impressively and in the sight of Europe uphold, vindicate, and 
establish the truth that the concern of Fiction is with things spiritual, intimate, 
deep, not with things material, external, shallow ; with interpreting the hearts of 
men, not with counting their buttons; with ideas, not with phenomena: that it 
uses phenomena, as all arts must use them; but as a means only to arrive at 
stability, peace and law—or at such glimpses as men may get of eternal law. 

And if too many later and living novelists seem at first sight to be playing 
irresponsibly at a game of make-up and make-believe, the game may be permitted 
in the security of a victory won. It is well to have writers who remind us that 
fiction must aim through amusement though its aim be serious; which is quite a 
different apology from the old one that fiction’s first aim is to amuse. If you look 
beneath the play of Stevenson’s fancy, you detect the moralist at once: if you 
examine the latest historical novel, you will find that it attemps to explain, and 
not only to tell, a story. Alike in D’Annunzio and in the tawdriest novel now 
captivating an Anglo-Saxon public, you cannot help being aware of a theory of life, 
or an attempt at one. It may be the starkest nonsense imaginable, but it is 
there; and it bears witness to an obligation which Sue and Paul de Kock, 
Harrison Ainsworth and Mrs. Henry Wood never recognised. I regret to add 
that it makes the bad novelists insufferably pretentious and dull, whereas they used 
to provide mirth with their'vulgarity. Yet we may taste a stoical joy in the tribute 
they pay unconsciously to their betters. 
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OOK to the Rose that blows about us—‘‘ Lo 
Laughing she says, ‘‘unto the world I blow: 

At once the silken Tassel of my Purse 
Tear, and its Treasure on the garden throw.” 


FitzGERALD, Omar Khayyém XIII. 
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NDEED, the Idols I have loved so long 


Have done my Credit in Men’s Eyes much wrong : 


Have drowned my Honour in a shallow cup, 


And sold my Reputation for a Song. 


FITZGERALD, Omar Khayydm LXIX. 
) 


{The copyright of these verses belongs to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. by whose permission they are quote 











ROUNDABOUT ART, ILLUSTRATION, AND JENNY. 


BY EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 


HE intrinsic, and, in time, the money value of a drawing as a work of art, 

depends upon the amount of artistic emotion which is fitly expressed thereby ; 

so that, when the cockney speaks of it as “‘a work of Hart,” it is not a 

large “ H” beyond, but a small “e” short of a good definition ; for true art is 

science and Heart—a transmigration, too, of the soul of the artist into his work. 
Without this heart and soul, the work is dead-born. 

For instance, a mean man may be endowed with the greatest technical skill ; 
but his art will be measured by the capacity of his heart. If he have the knack 
of measuring off slices of his talent in exact proportion to the money he is paid 
for it, as though he were selling ribbon at so much a yard, none may complain 
of the fairness of the bargain but his artistic conscience—a conscience as readily 
blunted as his razor. ‘This conscience it is that bids the artist, in adding two and 
two, to make five of the sum, by adding one from his own store. For art is the 
true alchemy, by whose employment the artist turns all things to beauty whereon 
he looks. 

Were not Rembrandt’s models ugly to other eyes? What made them beautiful 
in the summing up, but a gift from his own heart? He added two and two, 
bargained nothing even with the Jews, and _ lo, we have six: so that the world 
is greatly in his debt. He adds to and multiplies beauty, subtracting from and 
dividing ugliness. 

An old model who for twenty years or more has lived in the studios of artists 
of all sorts and conditions—from the youngster to whom the hire of models means 
the expenditure of half the prospective price of his work, to the wealthiest 
Academician—tells us of what goes on therein just before the sending-in time for 
the Royal Academy: “Some curse, some pray, some rave—many weep ”—and 
gives examples of the various agonies that go to the production of the works we 
pass contemptuously, tolerantly, or appreciatively upon the Academy walls; to say 
nothing of that greater bulk of unseen work, done desperately or in hope, that 
returns to face the studio skirting-boards on the dusty scrap-heap of oblivion. 
Then, when Royalty has dined and wined, Ministers and President have said their 
say, and Society has had its first crush of the season, so that we may note the 
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trend of fashion, the doors are thrown open—our official Art is set up as a fetish 
for the vulgar and a cockshy for the critic. 

The Academy is only the huge summer number, “all in colours,” of the 
illustrated weeklies: and what goes on in annual preparation for the Academy goes 
on in weekly preparation for our illustrated papers. ‘The Academy is the ephemera 
of the year: the weeklies two days short of a nine-days’ wonder. 

Mr. Whistler (who, by the way, is not yet old enough to have lived down his 
brilliant youth, persisting as he does in the indiscretion of being an artist) has 
said something to the effect that “a work of art is finished when all traces of 
the means used to bring it to completion have been removed.” That is, when 
the scaffoldings have been taken down; and it would be wrong to speak of the 
“artist's sorrow,” which is the artist’s private concern, except that it begins to 
show distressingly in the art of the country. If it is properly diagnosed, it may 
be doctored. : 

“ But what is this fuss about? ‘The illustrator’s bread is well buttered, unless 
he is an idle scamp, like most artists. There never were so many _ illustrated 
books, papers, or magazines in the sixties as there are to-day; yet what a time 
was that for illustration !—what a brilliant band was then working all together— 
Houghton, Keene, Du Maurier, Rossetti, Millais, Sandys, etc., etc. !—yet where is 
the modern equivalent of only this half-dozen names? And now that the demand 
for illustration has settled down even to the working classes, what is being done 
with the fine heritage these men handed down to us to improve? Where is that 
devotional care they brought to their work? Lost in smartness of handling, tricky 
execution, and shallow cleverness.” 

It is quite true—and one reason is to be found, perhaps, in the very enormity 
of the demand, and the influence of the million on the aristocracy of art. For 
art is essentially aristocratic. Art for the people? The public has a spite against 
what it cannot understand, for while it “knows what it sees” and “knows what 
it likes,” in its own phrasing, least of all does it understand art; and art Is, 
in spite of its patronage, and the penny-generosity of its patrons. Prettiness is 
preferred to beauty, and smartness to sympathy. Art—true art of any kind, that 
is not established on a pedestal of years—is and has always been suspect and 
hated of the people ; and that illustration is now so popular ‘‘gives to thought.” 
The artist’s manners are spoiled in the enforced effort to make them popular ; and 
by a greasy association with the kitchen his spotless linen is become as that of a 
tavern waiter. Thus do we behold the sad farce of “ High Life Below Stairs ” 
played by the “ Artistocracy” for the amusement of the cook and the housemaid. 
Yet, if the highest art is to conceal art, here is the millennium arrived; for never 
was art so infernally concealed. 

The Art Editor, good honest soul, as go-between and delegate of his greasy 
constituents of the kitchen, knows and cares nothing for art. His paper is for 
the million—the pennies of Sarah the housemaid, Jane the cook, James her 
cupboard-lover, and William the coachman, are more by one to him than the 
threepenny-bit of their mistress; and therefore Sarah, Jane, James and William 
must be studied and their wants supplied. There is money in the idea: art is 
forthwith subsidised : the monster pennyworth is brought forth ; its aim the greatest 
superficial area of paper, print and illustration that can be supplied for the money 
—ugh ! 


Thus is art brought home to the people, and the price of wastepaper has fallen. 
To look at the condition of modern illustration is to see a spectacle of fine 
talents being thrown away, grinding at a degrading treadmill or cutting blocks with 
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razors, not pleasant to behold. England is becoming an artistic Portland, within 
whose walls the artist does not do as he would, as in old Thelema, but as he is 
constrained to do. 

Perhaps, if the art of sketching were properly understood by both artist and 
public, the quantity of work for which the illustrator is asked would not matter 
so greatly. But sketching is not understood. 

A true sketch is always the result of happy work—the work before the 
“artist’s sorrow” begins. It is a happy thought; an epigram; may even be a 
brilliant untruth ; and should have the exhilarating effect of a glass of champagne. 
Yet good champagne takes time to mature; more, it is costly. Its very cost 
should add to the gaiety with which it bubbles over the palate: for who can take 
it seriously ? 

A sketch, again, is a finished work of art in its own kind: a perfect sketch is 
a paradox. It can never be “ finished,”—it can only be destroyed. Perhaps this 
is why the bulk of our illustration is so unsatisfactory: it is not canonical in any 
sense—neither a sketch, a study, a drawing, nor anything known to art—it is not 
“finished sketching,” but “sketching finished”; and is ruled not by taste, but by 
lack of it from its very inception. 

Neither is drawing appreciated by the many, its supposed patrons. Even 
now, in spite of South Kensington and University Extension schemes, the subject 
is all-important, its treatment nothing; and it is to be wished that Art critics 
would hammer in the reverse even oftener than they do, to counteract the 
disastrous effect that that charming writer, Mr. Ruskin, has had upon his devout 
readers. For his literary charm is here admitted—never were more poisonously 
persuasive gifts given to a man—and an edition of his works, expurgated of art 
criticism, might give pleasure to all, without harm to the innocent. 

If it is the need of a man’s nature that he should draw, he will find no 
market for his wares, except he will conform to the needs of the Art Editor ; for 
a drawing, without some literary tag to it, is unsaleable. Rembrandt would find a 
living as hard, or harder, to make to-day as in his own time. Imagine his dreary 
trudge down Fleet Street, his portfolio under his arm. Says the spokesman of the 
kitchen: “ Please, Mr. Rembrandt, I think your work rather rough for our public ; 
can you not make your figures a little smarter, and the faces of your women 
prettier? In fact, pretty faces are what we want—we must consider our public. 
Good morning.” For it is difficult to imagine Rembrandt in the ranks of the 
Academy. Academicians make fortunes ; artists make dealers’ fortunes. And oh, 
what a Fool was Rembrandt, in the wise eyes of this world, and the light of 
business that shines therein! Still, what with old age and_ surfeit, even 
Academicians die sometimes ; and here and there perchance an artist fills the gap ; 
but as a rule, apoplexy is not his disease, and his place is the National Gallery, 


to the stiles of which death only gives passport. Poor man, his work is done in 
scorn, though he dies in glory; his reputation is a posthumous affair. But pity 


is wasted upon the Pheenix. 

An artist owes it to his art to make the conditions under which he works as 
favourable to his art as possible. The conditions under which they worked in the 
sixties were better than they are to-day: cheapness was not the first requisite. 
Prices were higher, therefore men were content to do fewer but more perfect 
drawings. The reputations of Rossetti and Sandys, for instance, rest upon hardly 
a greater number of drawings altogether than a modern illustrator would be 
obliged to turn out in 1900 to keep his head above water. Rossetti, at twenty- 
nine years old, was paid thirty guineas a drawing, and the cost of engraving was 
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probably the same or more. Nowadays it is more than likely that he would be 
called upon to produce from six to ten or more drawings for the price he received 
for one ; while they can be reproduced at about three-halfpence an inch. 

His work, it is true, is not yet the ideal of the kitchen—but it only escaped 
by thirty years. 

To wind up this Jeremiad. ‘The Art Editor is a broomstick in the hand of 
the housemaid, brandished over the head of the unlucky artist. She tenders her 
penny, and demands what she wants. ‘‘ Illustration, and lots of it—nice young 
men, with lines down their trousers—and look sharp about it—will yer—will yer— 
will yer ?”—and the broomstick descends. Even Mrs. Grundy, in the eighties, did 
not behave like this. 

This is a painful domestic scene in the Palace of Art—but this article began 
with artistic emotion : 

**You’d scarce believe by what strange roads 
Thought travels—when your beauty goads 
A man to-night to think of—toads.” 


Yes, Art and Jenny—fie on them—never mention them! at the end of the 
century their case is the same. 


UNTIL. 


BY L. LOWNDES. 


AIT for me where the corn waves gold, and the bright red 
poppies blaze ; 
Where the sloping uplands fade and glow as the long cloud-shadow 
sways. 
When another Summer gilds the corn, and another South wind sings— 
Then, the world may hold no boon for us like the joy that this day 
brings. 


Wait for me till the golden sun droops low like a tiréd child ; 

Till the crimson cloudlets fade to gray, and the first faint star has 
siniled : 

And the swallow, flashing his restless wings, flies home to his brooding 
mate ; 


Till the shadows cover the dewy earth ;—I am coming—only wait ! 


Wait for me till the moon sails high in a sea of deep, dark blue ; 

Till the world is bathed in a silver light, and the grassy paths in dew ; 

Till the tired winds have dropped asleep, and the stars have gemmed 
the ‘sky ; 


Till we alone are yet awake, heart’s dearest, you and I. 




















HE world has been launched 
New Century, and is now less than 
one month upon its voyage. 


into a 


It carries a 
larger complement of passengers 
than has ever been carried upon 
a similar voyage, and its cargo 
consists, as usual, of Hope. It set out with 
the customary shower of benisons, and is 
wafted by a breeze of good resolutions, 
Good resolutions are cheap, because they 
cost their pious authors nothing. 


In a New 
Century. 


Hope, 
too, is a tonic which takes up little room 
and is always at command. Will the world 
have a felicitous voyage? Will it enjoy its 
century? That will depend upon the world 
more than upon the century. At least, that 
is probably how the century will insist upon 
treating the issue. 

And yet, what’s in a century? It is but 
a strip taken off the ages to make a girdle 
round time. We could get on very well 
without centuries at all. Time would go 
forward the same, and the world would con- 
tinue to make the most of its opportunities. 
In Scott’s Ashanti campaign I had an ‘in- 
telligent African cook of the colour of the 
country. I asked his age one day, and he 
replied “ Two years old.” He fixed his age 
by hanging it upon Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
campaign against King Koffee Calcalli, in 
which he shared also as a cook, twenty- 
one years previously. Why he should 
have fixed upon two years as the span 
of his dusky life, I do not know. He 
might just as well have replied, “I was 
born yesterday, master.” Time was of no 
consequence to this interesting gentleman, 
except as fixing the measure of my indebted- 
ness to him in unpaid wages. 

This insolent cynicism at the expense of 


bd 


time makes life delightfully irresponsible. 
But we northern whites insist upon measuring 
our lives with a yard stick, just as the affable 
salesman measures our calico. Yet those 
of us who have survived the old century are 
glad to have been privileged to meet the 
new one. But such is the supreme selfish- 
ness of mankind that in a general way we 
have no condolences for those who fall on 
the borderland of Time. Indeed, life does 
not need time to make it enjoyable. Life 
would get on very well even if there were 
no such arbitrary passages as years and 
centuries. We do not gain much by the 
privilege of being able to affix a new epoch 
to our notepaper. It is, indeed, rather an 
inconvenience—an economic inconvenience, 
besides being a sore destroyer of patience. 
That is the /a¢ssez-faire of it. 

But the birth of a new century, if a thing 
of historic interest, like a new year, gives 
those who deal in wise saws an agreeable 
excuse for ascending, like Heine, to his 
garret window and spreading their hands 
out the world. The birth of a 
century need make no man despondent. 
It is an eclectic method of setting people 
thinking how very old they are. Age is 
never amusing, and that is just where the 
innocents of the Bush have the advantage of 
their contemporaries, who dwell in electric- 
lit cities, and are worried into despair by the 
grinning symbols of Time. The gentleman 
of the world would get on very well without 
For that way true irresponsibility 
For ourselves, we have nothing to say 
against Time, and we congratulate the world, 
and particularly the readers of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, upon having passed so 
pleasantly into a new century. 


over new 


any Time. 
lies. 
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THE WAYS OF 


7 we were seriously inclined to be 

visionary, or to deal in visions, it would 
be natural to ask, What next, and next? 
The engaging and ascetic homily 
of Lord Charles Beresford as 
censor of Society apart, we are, 
for one thing at least, returning to a de- 
lightful state of Paganism, in a refined love 
of luxury and a competitive passion for 
beauty in life and in art. There is no 
reason, that we can divine, why the world 
shall not survive the century, and in the 
meantime the nimble inventor may 
complish anything. We have the lessons 
of the late unlamented nineteenth century 
to fashion the possibilities of its successor. 
But while the top-hat will probably survive, 
we shall no doubt eventually be making 
distant visits by self-propelled aerial velocity. 
Every woman, indeed, may really become 
her own angel. The homely legend of the 
witch soaring skywards upon her broomstick 
may crystallise into the daily habits of 
witches of a more adaptable genus. The 
“church parade” may be held in the clouds 
over the Achilles statue or ‘Hurlingham, 
while those who for their sins are confined 
to travel nearer Mother Earth, will do so in 
the electric-driven brougham and hansom. 
To be able to “fly to business” will avenge 
ruthlessly the agonising delays of 
suburban railway traffic. Our old friend 
the horse will probably live in the Zoological 
Gardens as an example of our fathers’ be- 
latedness, and, if we live to see the conquest 
of Nature by the Paladins of Invention, our 
own belatedness also. We have, in short, 
faith in the inventor, who now enters upon 
a more fruitful, or at least a more stimulating 
epoch, 


ac- 


our 


N the meantime, and the wonders of the 
future still veiled to us, a new Parlia- 
ment is opening upon the new century, to 
work its will or the will of its 


— leaders, assisted by the logic of 
Society. majorities, upon the Empire. 


The Session of 1901 will open 
shortly for serious engagements as mis- 
cellaneous as they are futile or portentous. 
The town will soon be filling with legislators ; 
and Society, preserved against a_ political 
disruption as far as a new Parliament and a 
Ministry, backed by a great majority, can 
secure it, is laying its plans for the pleasures 
and the racket of a London season. 
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_ HE House of Commons is the most 

delightful place on earth,” the late 
Mr. Louis Jennings used to say. “ There 
is only one spot on earth more 
charming,” Lord Frederick 
Cavendish was fond of adding, 


The M.P.’s 
Paradise. 


and “that’s the better place above ”— 
meaning, however, the House of Peers. It 


is a region of drudgery to those who take it 
seriously, but how many do take it seriously ? 
To the new M.P. the House of Commons 
reflects all the delights mentioned by the 
former member for Stockport. But it has 
to be known to be appreciated. Parliament, 
for three months every summer, is a resort 
of society, and for three months in winter 
is an exclusive dining place. If we 
could get at the information, it would be 
found that more money is expended on 
entertaining than is expended on promoting 
reforms. It is the paradise of the Society 
dandy. He eats, drinks, and is happy. Not 
much is expected of him beside his votes. 
He accepts the obligation, and is cheerful. 
He is truly delightful. We all like him. 
He entertains a little to edge off the fact 
of being entertained a great deal more. 

The old M.P.s have a way of their own 
at Westminster. They have little to learn 
as against the new M.P.s, who have every- 
thing to learn. It is indeed as good ds a 
long holiday to two-thirds of them, and they 
spend so much time at Westminster as to be 
little more than lodgers at home. 

The new M.P. to succeed in the end is the 
M.P. who waits, watches, learns, before he 
shoots the Niagara of public opinion. It is 
all these things in combination : its novelty, 
its pleasures, its duties, its trials, its oppor- 
tunities, that make the House of Commons 
the ever-attractive resort of all who can get 
into it. Parliament is the poor man’s refuge, 
the rich man’s playground, the paradise of 
all alike—ministers, ex-ministers, the old 
M.P.s and the young M.P.s. 





"T“HE short December Session to the new 

members well served the purpose of 

a dress rehearsal. How to walk, how to 

address the Speaker, what to 

A Parlia= ayoid, may be described as the 

Lor woarened A pot-hooks and ladles” in the 
Rehearsal. eek : 

early education of the Parlia- 

mentary infant. One hon. gentleman, the 


new member for North Marshley, trans- 
gressed 


in a familiar, but always a 
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This was in walk- 
Ashmead-Bartlett 


reprobatable manner. 
ing between Sir Ellis 
and the Chair while the Member for 
Ecclesall addressed the House. Here is 
a breach of order invariably punished by 
angry admonitions from the party opposite, 
and the stern, unbending custodians of 
etiquette who sit about Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman howled in their protests. The 
idea of cutting off Sir Ellis even for a single 
moment from the Speaker’s eye seemed too 
awful for anything but roars of 
“Order.” Even Mr. Healy himself was 
shocked. The suave gentleman who had 
thus unconsciously transgressed fell into 
the humour of the jest; he was a self- 
created victim of an incident which has, 
however, carried a lesson to every new 
member to be remembered in the Session 
shortly to commence. So that is one of the 
standards of Parliamentary education gained 
through the dress rehearsal at the Theatre 
Royal, Westminster. 

There is still much to learn, and little 
doubt the new conscripts will have learned 
it before the approaching ordinary Session 
is a month old. 


Radical 


HE new House is, on the whole, in 
point of appearance satisfactory to 


look 


upon. Many of the new men are 
pe exceedingly good-looking ; and 
Ana judged by two recruits, clothed 


in daring striped white waist- 
coats, Colone! "ockwood must look to his 
ascendency in this branch of his attire—a 
branch in which he has been immaculate. 
Tradition should always be respected, and a 
monopoly in waistcoats should not be dis- 
turbed, especially when the monopolist is a 
member of many years’ example in the art of 
how to dress. 

Nor, if we admit that a possibly larger 
number of dapper frames than usual have 
been sent to support the smartness of the 
Terrace, is there to be mourned any falling 
off in the great family of Anak. Captain 
Young, whose return to the ranks of the 
silent members we welcome, is still the 
Colossus of the Legislature—the King of 
cubits. To support Captain Young there 
are the gallant son of Lord Arthur Hill, 
one of the heroes of Spion Kop, Colonel 
Brookfield, fresh from the western campaign, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Wynford 
Philipps, Mr. Soares (known as Mr. Soaries) ; 
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and Mr. Hambro, who succeeds another son 
of Anak, is six feet six. 


és is characteristic of the adaptability of 
the race, that Lord Cranborne should 
have so complacently exchanged the bustle 


Vi t of a great camp and _ the 
Pie enn rough usage of the fighting 


line for the grave atmosphere 
of the senate and the pleasures of May- 
fair. But the future Marquis of Salisbury 
walked in from South Africa on the second 
day of the new Session, in the garb of 
Piccadilly, and a little later began answer- 
ing questions for the Foreign Office with 
as much composure as if he were to the 
manner born, and with half a Parliament’s 
practice behind him. Of course Lord 
Cranborne is not a George Curzon at his 
new duties, but no one would be wise to 
chalk-line the future of any modern young 
man. Happily the Speaker has put his 
foot down upon the “heckling” of our 
Under Secretaries by irresponsible critics. 
So that in a sense the new Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, like the new Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, Captain Pretyman, and 
the new Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, Lord Stanley, is Speaker-protected. 


M®*® BRODRICK in his dééut as 
Secretary for War promises well. 
He was, perhaps, overweighted for the 

moment less by the necessity 
ee of asking John Bull for 

£16,000,000 than by the con- 
sciousness of his great position. But the 
rattling manner in which the New Minister 
tore to shreds all illusions upon the early 
close of the campagn, and confessed to the 
blunders and shortcomings that attended 
the opening stage of the war, suggests a 
comforting boldness very English and very 
promising. No one would be more ready 
than Sir Charles Dilke to confess his 
pleasure at discovering that after all 
“Brodrick is not going to administer the 
War Office on old-fashioned lines.” 


HE old members have as a whole 

- secured their old corners. Mr. 
James Lowther is again the tenant of the 
Old upper corner, the almost historic 
Corners corner, of the front Ministerial 
and New bench below the gangway. 
Men. wr. Bartley is in the cor- 
responding corner just behind; and _ to 




















GENERAL DE WET. 
(A character portratt ) 
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A SHOOTING TRIP. 


‘*Got the grub, Sandy?” 
‘* Yes, 
‘Gude Lord, mon! 


Two loaves and seven bottles of whisky" 
What will ye be doing with all that bread ?”’ 





his left across the gangway sits Mr, 
Bowles, and behind Mr. Bowles there now 
broods Mr. Chaplin. This is the bench 
set apart for Ministers recently retired, or 
in revolt. Mr. Labouchere has annexed 
“Tear’em’s” old corner, which he has 
occupied, indeed, since 1885, and Sir John 
Maclure still enjoys his prescriptive right 
to woo:Morpheus in the corner against the 
Unionist cross-bench. Sir Howard Vincent 
has very properly taken over Mr. Courtney’s 
old corner, though one insensibly looks still 
for the familiar yellow vest of the Vir 
pietate' gravis of the House. If we were 
superstitious ever such a little bit, it would 
be easy to imagine Mr. Courtney in spirit 
“revisiting the pale glimpses of the moon,” 
and seeing Sir Howard looking after Pro- 
tection through the wraithy shadow of the 
vanished Aristides. Mr. Chaplin also has 
cast an eye upon that corner. 


GOOD story survives the late session 

and the excitement of the tutelary 
period as well. Whilst Sir Charles Dilke 
was engaged in the encouraging 
task of showing the anxious 
taxpayer how he might repay 
himself the cost of the war out of the gold 


Selling a 
‘* Bear.’’ 


and other Transvaal mining royalties, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was seen to 
leave the Treasury Bench hurriedly. As he 
disappeared trom the House a friend sitting 
near Sir Charles Dilke said, “Where is 
Beach off to just now?” “Oh,” replied a 
neighbour, “ He’s gone to sell a ‘bear’ !” 


OME of the new M.P.s have brought 
\/ to Westminster a pleasant flavour of 
its more ancient and time-honoured 
courtesy. One of these seems 
The Old tg be Mr. Alfred Davies. Mr. 
Redivivus. Davies sits for the Carmarthen 
Boroughs. He looks grace if 
not sweetness and light. Mr. Alfred Davies 
indeed in appearance bespeaks urbanity ; 
and recalls all that is best in the features of 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Cheeryble. The hon. 
gentleman’s first speech, as with so many of 
his Parliamentary colleagues, was a question, 
and it was in this question that we met with 
a reminiscence of the courtesy of a past 
epoch in parliamentary manners. “I beg 
leave,” said Mr. Davies, “‘to ask the Secre- 
tary of State question No. 20, if he will be 
kind enough to answer me.” 
“Kind enough to answer me.” Think of 
it! When did we hear such an expression 


now 















THE .WAYS OF THE WORLD. 


e SCOTLAND FOR EVER! 


CRA 
before? The minister in question said toa 
friend afterwards, “As a rule we are asked 
questions with a pistol at our ears.” 

Mr. Alfred Davies leans forward for the 
reply. He is all intentness. He places his 
hand to his ear, and with a stumpy, thumby 
pencil, so like that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
prepares to take down the golden words 
of the ministerial oracle. But, alas! before 
Mr. Davies tan commit a word to paper, 
the Secretary of State has mumbled his 
answer, and the interrogator finds himself 
in a maze of perplexity. 

Do not despair, good sir! Know your 
House alittle better. Custom will familiarise 
you with the gibble-gabble of ministerial 
utterance, and some time you also will join 
the pistol party. 

That is the lucklessness of it. Old- 
fashioned courtesy has no permanent place 
in the new age of Parliamentary manners. 
It went out with Mr. Spencer Walpole and 
Sir John Mowbray. Mr. Davies may some 
day, indeed, rise to impeach a Minister of 
the Crown. “Kind enough to answer me,” 
indeed ! 


T is like a touch of the hand of Nemesis 
to find the Liberal party backing the 
reinstallation of that power of supreme 
military control possessed and 


Lord : ‘ 
Roberts wielded with such masculine 
and his energy and bluntness of phrase 
Powers. 


at the War Office by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. But such is the 
case. The Liberal Leader himself avowedly 
insists that Lord Roberts shall be given all 
the power he wants in Pall Mall. If you 
are to have the Army put upon an effective 
footing, you must give the new Commander- 
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Sir H. CampBett-BANNERMAN AND Mr. A. J. BALFour. 


in-Chief a free hand. ‘This is right, and 
not one will complain of it, or at 
should complain of it. 


least 
It is not a party 
question, of course ; and we may be sure, 
mutterings to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that if Lord Roberts insists upon being 
another Duke of Cambridge, Ministers, 
whatever be their own prejudices, will give 
way. But the revenge of time clearly pre- 
sents itself in the fact that the survivors of 
the Cabinet which displaced the “ one man” 
control in Pall Mall in favour of staff control 
“guided” by a Secretary of State, should 
now be the very strongest in favour of a 
return to the system they overturned in 
June 1895. No doubt there is a difference 
between the Duke and the hero of Paarde- 
burg ; but the movement establishing Lord 
Roberts in absolute authority, so that his 
voice be law and his orders invincible, repre- 
sents a remarkable change of opinion over 
against Mr. Speaker’s left elbow. 


NE of the really embarrassing “doubles” 
in the New House is presented between 
Lord Valentia and Mr. J. B. Lonsdale, M.P. 
for Mid Armagh. It is true 
that the resemblance survives 
the late Parliament. It is a likeness carried 
into dress and down to a pair of gaiters and 
accentuated in a gait to boot. Redden up 
Mr. Lonsdale to bear the ruddy-gory-war- 
flush with which Lord Valentia has returned 
from the front; place the two gentlemen 
side by side, and solve the problem of Who’s 
Who and Which is Which? Here indeed 
are the modern Dromios. 
I mourn over the loss of my Parliamentary 
friends by the Dissolution. I have lost by 


Doubles. 
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WON CLAYTON: CALTHROP * 


The Custodian's Daughter: ‘‘ This is the very identical spot where Lady Harabella drownded 'erself when 
only eighteen; and please sir, father says will you excuse there being no bloodstains, as ‘e's been 
abed a week come Friday, unable to use ‘is ands.” 





retirement Sir Donald Currie, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland and Sir William Wills, and by 
the fatality of the ballot box, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, zealot, poet, humourist, and gentle- 
man always. I might run up a veritable 
agony column. But happily the virility of 
Parliament brings, in the manufacture ot 
new acquaintance and the creation of fresh 
ideals, abundant compensation for many 
losses at the altar of friendship. It is this 
which keeps and preserves the inextinguish- 
able youth of the Mother of Parliaments. 


GENERAL Election, with its stress 

of platform, has its educational ad- 
vantages. It may also 
: reputations. Mr. Chamberlain 
Election= and Sir Henry Campbell- 
i, B an have both improved 
putations, Bannerman have both improvec 
their position in the House as 

debaters. The Colonial Secretary has, 
indeed, brought to Westminster almost a 


enhance great 


new style, which is expressed by an hon. 
friend in the words ‘When Joe is most 
milky he is most dangerous.” ‘The infer- 
ence is not, of course, that Mr, Chamber- 
lain, like some _ people’s beer, has an 
infusion of arsenic in his rhetoric. Sir 
“ C,-B.” was, from more than his own side, 
excellent on the Address, and will doubtless 
be so again ; but the tendency and the drift 
of Lobby gossip, resting upon Liberal 
confessions, is that the party, like the infant 
in his tub who longed for another object, 
will never be happy till it gets Lord Rose- 
bery as Leader. The time given to work 
the oracle, and to cement preferences into a 
uniform or sufficiently uniform determina- 
tion to fight the next Election under the 
noble Earl, is four years. 

Mr. Labouchere has not been quite 
himself so far in the new Parliament, but 
alluding to the “treason correspondence,” 
has explained, “I am always dull when I 
talk about myself.” 

ALFRED KINNEAR. 








